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What Ingredients 
are used 
in Carnation Cream 
Pie Filling? 





Why does Carnation Evaporated Milk make better Cream Pie Filling? 


Carnation is good whole milk with over half the water— _ refined for easier, smoother blending with the other 
and only water—removed. Soit is concentrated todouble- cooking ingredients. Carnation’s extra richness, plus 
richness. Even when you mix Carnation with an equal _ this heat-refining, give cream pie filling a creamier, 
amount of water, it’s richer than state standards for smoother texture and richer, more delicious flavor. 
bottled milk. Furthermore, Carnation is specially heat- Results you just can’t get with ordinary bottled milk! 








8-inch boked 9-inch beked 

Filling ee Pie Shell Pie Shell 

Sugar .. "a “a % cup % cup 

Cornstarch . . « «+ « 2 tablespoons 3 tablespoons 

Sem. ew tw te ew 8 \% teaspoon \% teaspoon 

Carnation . . «+ «+ = 1 cup 1% cups 

6.2. 6 « os l cup lcup 

Egg Yolks . a ie 2 3 

Vanilla .. =. *- \% teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
Meringue tngredioats 8-inch Pie 9-inch Pie 

Egg Whites. . .. =. 2 3 

Sugar .. ° % cup Y% cup 

Browning Temperature . 350° F. 350° F. 

Browning Time : . 8-10 minutes 12-15 minutes 














iow is Gometion Cream Filling Prepared? 





1. Combine the dry ingredients with the 2. Cook Alling 8 to 4 minutes; pour into 3. Serve Carnation Cream Pie with hot 


Carnation-water mixture over hot water. cooled pie shell. Beat egg whites until coffee. It's a family favorite, and perfect 
Cook 12 to 15 minutes. Stir occasionally; they are frothy; add sugar and beat as a special party dessert. For variety fill 
add small amount custard to egg yolks. until stiff. Place on cooled filling. Brown six individual pastry shells instead of a 
Mix and return over hot water. for time and temperature indicated. 9-inch pie shell. 


How else is Carnation used? 


Where any recipe says milk, use Carnation mixed with an equal 
amount of water. For “creaming” coffee, cereals 
> and most cream purposes, use it undiluted. 
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(arnation For reprint of this lesson write Carnation Company, Dept. B-32, Los Angeles 36, California 


NO OTHER FORM OF MILK HAS SO MANY USES AS 





and 








Bawereneleyel EVAPORATED MILK 
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Taylor, “ws a Svie Stok a malstay Of cocking recipes. This one 


cuts of meat may be cooked tender. It will give you good results.” 
Cooking with an Electric Range should be a required subject in 
home economics courses everywhere. Students want to learn the 
kind of cooking that is cool, clean, eco- 
nomical and gives delicious results, so that 
they may use it in their parents’ homes— 
and in future homes of their own. To be 
sure the range you have in your home 
economics laboratory is modern, check 
with your local electric light and power 
company or electric appliance dealer. 
Send for raee copy of 32-page Teacher's Manual 
—"Blectric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” Use the 


coupon addressed to Journal of Home Econom- 
ics in the Coupon Section of this magazine. 
















of Electric Range 


SWISS STEAK 
de LUXE 


(Makes 6 servings) 


, bes. round, or rump bee! 14" —2" thick 
2 tablespoons sated off of meted fat 


Va cup flour 2 8-02. cans tomate seuce 
| teaspoon salt J barge peeled omons sixed 
a teaspoon pepper | stetk colery, diced 


a 1easpoon monesodium glutamate 
| pested geri clove, minced 3 drops lebesce 

| tablespoon Worcestershire souce 
1. Trim excess fat from meat. 2. Combine 
flour, salt, pepper and monosodium givte- 
mote. 3. With the edge of a saucer, pound 
Ye flour mixture into one side of beef. 4. 
Turn; pound remaining flour into other side. 
5. Heat salod oil in heavy skillet on high; 
when very hot, reduce heat to medium; 
brown beef quickly on both sides. 6. Add 
remaining ingredients ; cover; reduce heat to 
simmer, cook 14 to 2 hours, or until mect 
is tender when pierced with 2-tined fork. 
7. Remove cover for lest 15 minvtes to re- 
duce sauce to a rich thickness. 8. Serve meat 
on platter with souce over and around it. 


Third in a new series 


161 


cooking recipes by 
Demetria Taylor 
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and LASTING LEscon 
YOUNG BUDGETEERS 


ees oe? 





2 BUTTER 





One easy lesson, and it lasts a lifetime! The young homemakers in your classes today 
will benefit all their lives when you teach them the basic economy of Pet Milk. For no 
other form of milk they can buy has so many advantages: 
Pet Milk, just as it pours from the can, serves the same purpose as eggs in some 
dishes — saves butter in others. 
Used undiluted, Pet Milk takes the place of cream for coffee or cereal. In desserts 
and toppings, whipped Pet Milk offers a better balance nutritionally than whip- 
ping cream... costs about 3 as much. 
With twice the food value of ordinary milk, Pet Milk can be used to add extra 
milk nutrients to many dishes. 
And Pet Milk, mixed with an equal amount of water, provides good whole milk 
for delicious milk-made dishes and beverages—costs less generally than any 
other form of milk. 
Make sure your students learn this lasting lesson. They will always find Pet Evap- 
orated Milk handy, dependable, safe, thrifty. 


FREE! Practical, helpful 9 
handbook for compara- 
tive recipe testing — r] 
‘Evaporated Milk in 
Experimental Cookery.’’ r] 


For sample copies, write: 





Doris Harvey, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-C Arcade Building, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


on 
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Announcing a 


This film explains simply and clearly the new Federal Trade Commission rulings on: 


@ Acetate and rayon terminology 


@ Labeling of acetate and rayon 


“Modern Yarn for Modern Living” is a dramatic, full-color, three-part film you 
won't want to miss! A script is provided for this 35mm. slide film which makes it 
possible to time your presentation at the pace you wish —Running time is approx- 


imately 30 minutes or each section can be shown separately in about 10 minutes: 


Part 1. How chemical fibers are made. 
Part 2. How fabrics are made. 
Part 3. The care and handling of acetate fabrics. 


Yours to borrow ...or buy 


Write for this exciting color slide film today! On a loan basis, you pay nothing 


but the return postage. Or you can purchase the film for the nominal fee of $10. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERIC 


Mail this Coupon Today 


Advertising Department, Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. NAME 





ce Please send me ON LOAN the textile film, “Modern Yarn 
for Modern Living.” I agree to return film one week after SCHOOL 
date of use and pay return postage. Scheduled date of 





class use —_ 





(Allow 30 days for shipment.) ADDRESS 


I wish to purchase this film. Enclosed is a check or 


Coos money order for $10.00. CITY ZONE STATE. 
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Our Keaders Say 





Family Centered Teaching 


San Antonio, Texas 


Thanks to Dr. McGinnis for a very timely and thought- 
provoking article. Coming to us at the end of the first 
semester it has been used as a yardstick to measure and to 
appraise I was glad to know definitely that many of 
the things discussed are not at all peculiar to us alone 


For a number of years now we have been indulging in | 


student-parent-teacher planning and instituting advisory 
council planning. More and more we are accepting ow 
homes as they are and making the most of them. Only 
this year we have jet-propelled our own immediate program 
curtailing and cutting off excess baggage, as it were, and 
streamlining for speed and efficiency in living. Too, we 
have “rung in” the family. For three years now we have 
emphasized Famity ToceTHer home experience. Comments 
from various families indicate that it is going over 
There were so many points in the article that rang the 
bell with us. I would like to comment on a few 
to teach schedules as though it were possible to make 
and carry out one leads to frustration and despair” 
Now, I do not feel so guilty about those unfinished projects 
which we are carrying over into the next semester or advis- 
ing that they be taken home and finished. Making a dress 
with mother paves the way for better family relations, 
we hope. At least daughter will spend some time with 
mother 
May I repeat that we will certainly refer to this article 
again and again, that we plan to use it, and that we have 
already been using some of it 
Nell Kruger 
Vocational Homemaking Teache 


Aid Teaching 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Thank you for the article on “Family Centered Teach- 
ing” in the January Journat. I hope many teachers will 
read it and profit by it. I wish I had read (and understood) 
a similar article in the years when I was a teacher 

From my own experience, I think the most obvious poor 
teaching is found in what we called “Home Planning and 
Furnishing.” where girls who had no bathrooms in their 
own homes were planning houses with three bathrooms! 
They were planning for unhappiness, planning for the 
teacher's middle-class ideal 

I learned something when one of my eighth-graders told 
me that they no longer served salad to “company” because I 
had said you used salad forks for salad—and they had no 
salad forks! 

Thank you, too, for emphasizing the time-fatigue prob- 
lems. They are my own special ones, now that I am a 


homemaker 
Mary Lynch Lincoln 


President, Delaware Home Economics Association 


The Scotch have an old proverb “A thing is 
bigger for being shared.” Their practice of 
this is reflected in the graciousness of a 
Scotch welcome in even the lowliest homes. 
Scotland has been rightly called “The Land 
O’ Little Cakes.” Bannock and Scones, 

both baked on a griddle are typical — the 
former made of coarsely ground flour, salt 
and water —the latter of flour, salt, 

soda and sour milk. Scotch Shortbread 
however, is the favorite, each family 
having a traditional recipe. Here 

is Nestlé’s version of this 

very popular dainty. 


//7/ SCOTLAND LOVES 
SHORTBREAD 


(Nestlé’s version) 
BLEND 
1 c. butter 
WORK IN UNTIL 
FINE-CRUMBED 
2% c. sifted flour 
%4 ©. powdered sugar 
¥2 ¢. blanched almonds, 
finely chopped 
V2 tsp. sale 
1 tsp. almond extract 


Press into greased 7” x 11” 

; x1)” 
Pierce with fork. Cut into ool gen 
——- I” x 1K". Decorate with 

estle's Semi-S 
— _ weet Chocolate Morsels 


BAKE AT: 375°F. TIME: 30-35 Min. 
YIELD: 4 doz. bars 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE.COOKIES 


Recipe on « * 
very package of Nestlé’s famous Semi-Sweet 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
Nestié's Chocolate Test Kitchen * 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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The Whole-Egg 
Mayonnaise MAKE THESE 


Thrifty 


brings you new main-dish magic! N CW 


Hearty, thrifty new recipes 


developed especially for meatless meals. i 
You know Best Foods or Hellmann’s® Real Mayonnaise is tops MI eat 
for the main-dish salads that are so timely during Lent. 


But wait’ll you discover how delicious it makes these 
new meatless treats! Only Best Foods or Hellmann’s can 
add such smoothness and flavor . . . because it’s the only 


o 
leading mayonnaise made with freshly cracked whole eggs. 7 | 
It has the luscious goodness whole eggs alone can give, | e (Ss 
plus the richness of “Fresh-Press” salad oil, fine 


vinegar, choice spices, and extra egg yolks. No wonder 
it’s America’s favorite mayonnaise . . . so good so many ways! 


FOR LENT OR LATER 
eee 
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Macaroni Casserole Supper —————-> 


Easy treat with flavor that can’t be beat— 

i Casserole: Combine 8-oz. pkg. cooked 
macaroni, 4% c. Whole-Egg Mayonnaise, % tsp. 
salt, % c. each diced green pepper, pimiento, 
Heat can cream mushroom soup, can sliced 
mushrooms and 3 tbs. of the liquor. Grate 4 bb. 
American cheese. Arrange layers of macaroni, 
mushroom sauce, cheese in greased casserole, 
Bake 20 mins. at 425°. (Serves 6.) 


Luscious Whole-Egg Mayonnaise adds tempting 
zest to this easy Cheese Rarebit: Mix 4 c. Best 
Foods or Hellmann’s Mayonnaise with 1 tbs, 
flour. Slowly add 1 c. milk. Cook over hot water 
until thick. Add 2 c. grated American cheese, 1% 
tsp. Best Foods Mustard-with-Horseradish, 4% 
tsp. Worcestershire sauce. Stir until cheese melts, 
Serve over toast sandwiches spread with mixture 
of one 3% -oz. can mashed sardines, 2 tbs. chop- 
ped parsley, 3 tbs. mayonnaise. (Serves 4.) 


Nifty, Thrifty Eggs Creole ——__———> 


New way to main-dish fame—delectable new 
Eggs Creole: Split 4 hard-cooked eggs. Blend 
yolks with 6 tbs. Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Mayonnaise, 8 mashed shrimp, salt, pepper, 
Tabasco sauce, 1 tbs. lemon juice. Fill whites, 
serve on cooked rice. For sauce: Simmer 15 mins, 
1 can sieved tomatoes, 1 bay leaf, 2 ths. minced 
onion, Y% c. ea. diced green pepper and celery, 
Y% tsp. thyme. Thicken with flour. Simmer 10 
mins. Add 2 tbs. mayonnaise to % c. sauce, 
return to sauce and heat. (Serves 4.) 


<«— Gourmet Fish Platter 


An ideal basic sauce ingredient . . . the Whole. 
Egg Mayonnaise adds rich, smooth flavor to 
Gourmet Fish Platter: Brush haddock, halibut 
or perch fillets with melted Nucoa® margarine, 
broil 10 mins. Sauté % c. chopped cucumber in 
2 tbs. Best Foods or Hellmann’s Mayonnaise. 
Add 6 tbs. mayonnaise, 4% c. sour cream, 2 tbs. 
milk, 2 tbs. chopped parsley, 4 stuffed olives 
chopped, % tsp. salt, 1 tbs. lemon juice. Cook 
slowly until thick. Serve hot with fish. (Serves 4.) 








Hellmann’s = 74 “meses srvenmase 
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downs forthe, caking fr elawnoort, 


9 Zeaching aids-ALL FREE! 


They're ready now—nine Teaching 
Aids (eight booklets and a set of school 
lunch recipe cards) packed with infor- 
mation to make Home Economics 
teaching so much easier—so much more 








interesting and effective. 


Send for them now and use them in 


planning your next term’s work. 


Check off those you want on the cou- 
pon and you’ll get them in a few days— 


free and postpaid! 
We are now preparing 


teaching aids. They’ll be ready for 
distribution in a short time. WATCH 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the Home Economics 
Teaching aids I’ve marked below: 


... High School Manual on 

Commercially Canned Foods 
A 50-page, profusely illustrated man- 
ual on the history, nutritive value 
and important facts about canned 
foods and beverages. 


.+. The Canned Food Handbook 
Contains authoritative answers to 
queries about commercially canned 
foods. 32 pages, illustrated in color, 
with charts, tables of foods and bib- 
liography. 

Three illustrated Tested Recipe 
Booklets, containing nearly 100 
tested popular dishes. Beautifully il- 
lustrated in color. 


..+ Choice Recipes and Menus 
Using Canned Foods 
48 pages, illustrated. 


... Coffee Facts 
for Home Economists 


March 1952 





other new 
































The history, cultivation, blending, 
packaging and distribution of Amer- 
ica’s most popular beverage. Many 
helpful suggestions on how to make 
good coffee; coffee-making devices; 
coffee as a flavor and popular coffee 
recipes. Superbly illustrated, 26 pages. 


... Large-quantity School Lunch 
Recipe Cards 

A helpful set of recipes and informa- 

tion for those interested in quantity 

cookery classes and school lunches. 


... The Story of Food: 
How Man Has Preserved It 
Through the Ages 
A series of graphic presentations of 
food preservation showing its transi- 
tion and development through the 
years from the earliest beginning to 
our present day high-speed modern 
methods. Originally a series of ad- 
vertisements—now in book form to 
satisfy numerous requests. 


.-- Appetizing Recipes From 
Canned Foods 


44 pages, beautifully illustrated with 
full-color plates, this booklet con- 


tains dozens of recipes that can be 
prepared with a minimum of time 
and effort. The booklet will help you 
use canned foods in a greater variety 
of ways. 


... A Word About Tin Cans 

A handy little booklet packed with 
information on the tin can itself. 
Tells what a tin can is, how it is 
made, how many sizes it comes in, etc 


... For Broeder Horizons 
This leaflet describes briefly 3 inter- 
esting films which you may have free 
for classroom use. “‘Alaska’s Silver 
Millions” tells the story of salmon 
. “Vitamin Rivers” gives the his- 
tory, culture and economic growth 
of fruit and vegetable juices .. . 
“Jerry Pulls the Strings” features 
puppets telling the romantic story 
of coffee. 


Name 





School 





Street Address 
———— 





State__ 
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TIPS for Teenagers 


(Please post these tips on your bulletin board) 


S$. Pat. Of) of the Kelloggs Company for 


+ a trademark Reg t 


Rice Arspie 


Pee /* 
ist 
f HS 


{ 


EXTRA ACTIVITIES while you’re in school, 
like music, art, crafts, group leadership, 
may pay off in landing you a job later. And 
vou can handle both school and “extras 

better when you start the day with an ade- 
quate breakfast, including milk, fruit and 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. This crisp cereal 
gives you quick energy and the richness of 
, rice in iron, vitamin B, and niacin. 


| 
| 
} 


brown ri 


V 





Ff Semi... 
double boil . 
Water, Add ~ 
Stir in 

Kellogg’, 
£ach kerne] 
Spread in s 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 





ECONOMICS 


+ ALL- BRAN 


RICE KRISPIES + RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - PEP 
40% BRAN FLAKES - SUGAR CORN POPS 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES - CORN SOYA 


Build a complete service of fine initioled table 

silverwore at less thon half retail price! Kellogg's 

will help you. This is exclusive “Signoture’ pattern 

in Old Company Plate, a gucranteed quality prod- 

uct of Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn. Special 
introductory offer: 4 exquisite teaspoons . . . for a box top from 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies, plus 75¢ in coin. Also send desired initiol, 
and your name and address. Write KELLOGG'S, Dept. AC, 
Wallingford, Conn. Or use coupon, page 239. 


na AAA & 





OF 
BATTLE CREEK, 
MICHIGAN 
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TEACHERS GET NEW 
HOME LAUNDERING 
HANDBOOK 


... latest authoritative information on washing, 
drying and ironing of today’s washables 


A new 40-page Reference Handbook ‘Home Laundering” 
has just been released by the Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute. Recent developments in man-made fibers, deter- 
gents and household appliances have outdated much of the 
available reference material for classroom use. Now, teachers 
can get the latest laundering hints for such fabrics as nylon, 
Orlon, Dacron, Dynel and glass fiber . reliable data on 
the newest products and home laundry research 

Timesaving methods and products have brought about 
new student interest in the subject of home laundering . 
made it a challenging and satisfying part of homemaking 
‘Home Laundering"’ explains how to select, use and care 
for today’s washables and appliances. Significant construc- 
tion details are illustrated and carefully described. Every- 
thing from how to sort and prepare articles for washing, 
to instructions for ironing difficult parts of garments is 
included 

Washing sections cover procedures which apply to hand 
washing, conventional and automatic washers . . . impor- 
tance of correct water temperatures, proper use of softeners, 
soaps and detergents, for instance. This Reference Handbook 
not only tells how to bleach, blue, starch, dye and remove 
common stains . . . it also contains valuable information 
on special finishes, fabric characteristics and manufacturing 
processes which affect the washability of garments and 
household furnishings 

There's a new and highly recommended method for dry- 
ing woolen blankets in an automatic clothes dryer. It was 
developed and thoroughly tested in the Home Economics 
Institute. Drying section covers hints for line-drying as 
well as the use of tumbler-type and cabinet-type automatic 
dryers. 

Ironing section outlines fundamentals of good ironing 
and ideas for making the best use of non-automatic, auto- 
matic and steam hand irons, as well as rotary and flat 
press ironers. 

Laundry Planning suggestions round out the complete 
and non-commercial information in ‘‘Home Laundering” 
Teachers may have one copy of this Reference Handbook 
free . . . additional copies Sc each. See mailing address below. 


FOR STUDENTS .. . Classroom quantities of a 6-page 
Fact Folder will also be sent to teachers without charge. It 
is a condensed version of the Reference Handbook data. 
See coupon section for handy order blank or address your 
request for Fact Folders and Reference Handbooks to: 
Westincuouse Etecrric CorPORATION 
Consumer Service, Department JR3 
250 East Fourth Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 


WE 
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TEACHING HOME LAUNDERING 
IS EASIER..with the famous 
Westinghouse Twins 


Westinghouse LAUNDROMAT?® has the exclusive Weigh-to-Save 
Door that weighs clothes to determine the size of the load. 
Then you set the Water Saver Dial to wash a small, medium 
or regular size load without wasting soap and hot water. 
Each piece is washed sparkling clean and thoroughly 
rinsed ... dirty water is drained away from the clothes, never 
through them! 
Westinghouse CLOTHES DRYER does away with the need for 
clothesline space ...and lots of dampening and ironing 
jobs, too. You dry clothes just the way you want them, ax/fo- 
matically! Set the exclusive Dry-dial for the degree of damp- 
ness you like for ironing . . . or set it to fluff fabric bone-dry 
and practically wrinkle-free. 

Fewer articles are needed when you can wash small loads 
economically and dry them in a matter of minutes. 





GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about the 
Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you purchase 
the newest in electrical equipment . . . at a special price 
for schools ... and have the appliances replaced yearly 
at no additional charge. Students and teachers are 
always using up-to-date equipment when schools partici- 
pate in this Plan . . . and it costs so little! 


SURE ir ns Westinghouse 


[} @ ij 


Range Refrigerator Rooster Oven Blectric Sink Water Heater 
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Would you like to be in this picture? 


This summer 25 boys and girls... the first-prize 


winners in a nation-wide “Know Your America”’ con- 
test . . . will visit historic shrines in such places as New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
Each of these 25 will invite HIS TEACHER to go with 
him, along with Mother or Dad, and the family grocer. 


Will YOU 


Why is America great? Children everywhere are 
preparing their written answers. General Mills will re- 
ward the best entries with this all-expense trip. There 
will be 1,100 other prizes. No purchase of a product is 
no boxtops, no entry blanks. Complete con- 


be the teacher? 


required 
test rules and prize lists are now available. 

However, there is a more worthy goal than inviting 
children to enter a contest. The broader objective is 
to stimulate every youngster in America to learn about 
this land of ours and appreciate it more. To encourage 
family discussion, General Mills cereal boxes carry 
thought-provoking statements about the greatness of 
America. To help teachers motivate pupils in social 
studies, English, speech, science, and art classes, a 
series of 10 picture panels and a pamphlet of teaching 
suggestions have been prepared. 


Home discussion has been going on for some time 
Contest enthusiasm will run high until the April 21, 
1952, deadline. Capitalize on this interest. Order these 
teaching aids at once! 


Copyright, 1952, General Mills, inc 
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May we suggest that you send coupon VIA AIR MAIL 
a 7 


Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 

Please send me at once the classroom panels, teaching 
aids, and rules for the ““Know Your America” program 
Name 


School Address 


City State 
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@ The first meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Home Economics Association in 
the AHEA’s own headquarters building was a grati- 
fying time of “settling in” to the new building and 
the new neighborhood. 

Figuratively, at least, this year’s midyear meet- 
ing of the executive committee was an occasion of 
family council and of planning the placement of 
family treasures in the new home. The awe and 
trepidation of negotiations for final purchase of the 
building which overshadowed the executive com- 
mittee meeting last year and lingered with the head- 
quarters staff through the actual moving and the 
refurbishing and redecoration of the building seemed 
ended when at last a governing body of the Asso- 
ciation gathered at AHEA’s own conference table 
with the pride and assurance of home ownership. 

And as families in a new home think of the absent 
members, the executive committee noted with pleas- 
ure the signatures already in the visitors book and 
made plans for permanent recognition of those in- 
dividuals in whose honor or memory special gifts 
have been made to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund. Plans were also discussed for transfer of 
the Association’s historical materials from their 


present storage place to the new headquarters, for 


continuation of the work of the furnishings com- 
mittee toward completion of the furnishing of the 


lounge, the Ellen H. Richards room, and other parts 
of the headquarters building. Thanks were ex- 
pressed to Phi Upsilon Omicron for a gift of $2500 
for conference room-—library furnishings. 

Much spiritual stock-taking seemed likewise in 
order for this first executive committee meeting in 
the new headquarters. Most important and already 
well-advanced was that of the program-of-work 
committee under the leadership of President-elect 
Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert. This committee pre- 
sented a statement of the long-time purpose of the 
Association and a tentative two-year plan for action 
to be presented at the Atlantic City annual meeting 
Other committees, particularly one under the chair- 
manship of Marjorie Heseltine, are studying certain 
aspects of the structure of the Association 

An extensive study of AHEA affiliations and co- 
operative relationships with other organizations, un- 
dertaken by Mrs. Katharine Alderman and Frances 
Zuill and reported by Mrs. Alderman, resulted in 
decisions to base continued affiliation on active in- 
terest and purposeful participation. 

As the elected representative of the divisions and 
departments, Jessie Heathman, chairman of the 
extension department, reported on work under way 
on this year’s plans for action of these groups 

Progress reports for many other committees in- 
cluded news from the international committee that 
AHEA expects to be able to award at least eight 
international scholarships this year. 

Work of the headquarters office was reported by 
Mildred Horton, executive secretary, and staff mem- 
bers, Mrs. Ella MeNaughton, Frances Urban, 
Esther MeGinnis, Mrs. Gertrude Stieber, Mrs 
Gladys Rice, Mrs. Mary Hawkins, Marion Steele, 
and Mrs. Carol Best 


Florence Fallgatter, president of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Associatior pre- 
sides at the first meeting of the AHEA 
executive committee to be held in the 
AHEA headquarters building in Washing 
ton, D.C. Left to right, Mrs. Katharine 
V Alderman, Catherine 7 Dennis / 

Vivian Crow. Jessie VU cQueen Viss Fall- 
gatter, Mildred Horton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert, Beulah \ Gillaspe, 


Olaa P. Bruche and Jessie E. Heathmar 


AHEA Annual Meeting 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
June 24-27, 1952 
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Role of Love in Human Development 


Dr. Prescott is a professor of education and 
director of the Institute for Child Study at the 
University of Maryland. This paper was pre- 
sented at an AHEA sectional meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Philadelphia on December 28. 


HIS paper will address itself to three ques- 
tions: (1) Is love a reality or a delusive 
romantic construct of our culture? (2) If 
love is a reality, what is its nature? (3) If love is 
a reality, what is its role in human development? 
In preparing this paper, I examined several dozen 
books in human development, educational psy- 
chology, cultural anthropology and sociology, psy- 
chiatry, and biography. In the majority of books 
in human development and educational psychology 
the word love did not occur. When it did oc- 
cur, it was used without definition for the most 
part. I feel that if love is a reality, we need seri- 
ously and scientifically to study its influence on 
human lives and to learn what conditions are favor- 
able to its enhancement and fulfillment. If it is 
not a reality, we shall need to study the reasons 
for the emergence of so strong a myth, so frustrating 
an aspiration, so delusive a pretention. There is 
a remarkably small amount of scientific material 
now available about it 
A very brief review of the ideas found in the 
books examined comes first. Breckenridge and 
Vincent (1), Strang (2), and Barker, Kounin and 
Wright (3) all mention love as a reality. The gen- 
eral idea expressed is that love markedly influences 
behavior, development, and adjustment. One notes 
a vagueness about the nature of love as a positive 
foree and finds much more specificity about the 
negative effects of lack of love and of inappropriate 
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use of love relationships. Kluckhohn and Murray 
(4) give a great amount of material about sexual 
behavior and about family processes but no dis- 
cussion of love as such. 

James Plant (5) clearly regards love as a reality 
but does not define it. Love affords children a basic 
security, a sure feeling of belonging, he says. in- 
secure, unloved children show anxious, panicky 
symptoms that contrast with the aggressive over- 
compensation of inadequate children. He shows 
that confusion about their security often arises as 
children try to meet the learning and behavioral 
demands set for them by the authority of their 
parents and of society and again as they struggle 
for independence 

Harry Stack Sullivan (6) defines love: “When 
the satisfaction or the security of another person 
becomes as significant to one as is one’s own secu- 
rity, then the state of love exists.” 

Overstreet (7) says, 

The love of a person implies not the possession of that 
person but the affirmation of that person. It means grant- 
ing him gladly the full right to his unique humanhood 
One does not truly love a person and yet seek to enslave 
him—by law, or by bonds of dependence and possessive- 
ness. Whenever we experience a genuine love we are 
moved by the transforming experience toward a capacity 


for good will 


Fromm (8) coins the term “productive love” be- 
cause the word love as popularly used is so ambig- 
uous. The essence of love, he contends, is the same 
whether it is the mother’s love for a child, our love 
for man, or the erotic love between two individuals 
Certain basic elements are characteristic of all 
forms of productive love They are: care, respon- 
sibility, respect, and knowledge. He says, 

Care and responsibility denote that love is an activity, 


not a passion the essence of love is to labor for some- 
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thing, to make something grow Without respect for 
and knowledge of the beloved person love deteriorates into 
domination and possessiveness. Respect denotes the 
ability to see a person as he is, to be aware of his individu- 
ality and uniqueness Love is the expression of intimacy 
between two human beings under the condition of the 
preservation of each other's integrity To love one 
person productively means to be related to his human core 


to him as representing mankind 


Fromm also contends that love of others and of 
ourselves are not alternatives, 


The affirmation of one’s own life happiness, growth 
and freedom is rooted in one’s capacity to love 
If an individual is able to love productively he loves 
himself too Selfishness and self-love, far from 
being identical are actually opposites The selfish 
person does not love himself too much but too little, in 
fact he hates himself He is necessarily unhappy and 
inxiously concerned to snatch from life the satisfactions 


which he blocks himself from attaining 


The recurring mention in the literature of the 
relatedness of love for self (self-respect), love for 
other individuals, and love for mankind led me to 
examine biographies and writings of three men who 
have lived lives of great devotion to mankind: 
Kagawa, Gandhi, and Albert Schweitzer. 

Kagawa (9) says, 

Love awakens all that it touches creation is the art 
of life pursued for love . Love is the true nature of 
God In social life human beings meet and love one 

Love spins gar- 
through love economi 


another through a material medium 
ments for itself out of matter 

life appears as the content of the spiritual Real recon- 
struction of society can be accomplished only through the 
operation of education through love If we view eco- 
nomics so, the study of it changes into a science of love 

Art must create externally beautiful objects and internally 
it is itself love 


The practical social and political application of 
love has worked several miracles in India during 
our times. Gandhi (10) said, 

To be truly non-violent I must love my adversary and 
We may attack 
measures and systems. We may not, we must not attack 


pray for him even when he hits me 


men. Imperfect ourselves, we must be tender towards 
others forgiveness is more manly than punishment 


Gandhi contended that God is love and can be 
known only through action. “Faith does not per- 
mit of telling. It has to be lived and then it is 
self-propagating.” 

Albert Schweitzer (11) is another extraordinary 
international figure who has accomplished the ap- 
parently impossible during the past 50 years. He 
has tremendous reverence for life and respect for 
the dignity of all human beings and believes that 
love is the great force of the universe. He says, 


By the spirit of the age the man of to-day is forced 
into skepticism about his own thinking in order to make 
him receptive to truth which comes to him from author- 
ity [but] it is only by confidence in our ability to 
reach truth by our own individual thinking that we are 
capable of accepting truth from outside Man must 
bring himself into a spiritual relation to the world and be- 


come one with it Beginning to think about life and 


the world leads a man directly and almost irresistibly to 
reverence for life the idea of love is the spiritual beam 
of light which reaches us from the Infinite in God, the 
great first cause, the will-to-create an’ the will-to-love are 
one . In knowledge of spiritual existence in God 
through love he [man] possesses the one thing needful 


Each of these three men was a man of action 
who accomplished the seemingly impossible during 
his lifetime in the first half of this our twentieth 
century. Each affirmed that love was a central 
dynamic in his accomplishment, love of other in- 
dividuals, love of mankind, and love of God. Theirs 
certainly was “productive love.” We may, there- 
fore, regard our first question as answered in the 
affirmative. Love does exist. It is a potent reality 


The Nature of Love 


Now what about the nature of love? On the 
basis of this little research, I have developed a num- 
ber of theses about love. They will be presented 
with brief mention of the degree to which they 
seem to be supported by ideas in the material 
already cited. 

1. Love involves more or less empathy with the 
loved one. A person who loves actually enters into 
the feeling of, and so shares intimately the expe- 
riences of, the loved one and the effects of expe- 
riences upon the loved one. Sullivan indicates some- 
thing of how this comes about (12): 


If another person matters as much to you as you do 
yourself, it is quite possible to talk to this person as you 
have never talked to anyone before. The freedom which 
comes permits nuances of meaning, permits iInvestiga- 
tion without fear of rebuff which greatly augments the 
consensual validation of all sorts of things 

2. One who loves is deeply concerned for the wel- 
fare, happiness, and development of the loved one 
This concern is so deep as to become one of the 
major values in the organized personality or “self” 
structure of the loving person. All sources studied 
seem to agree on this proposition. It is especially 
validated by the lives of Kagawa, Gandhi, and 
Schweitzer. Each of them has shown by his actions 
that he values the human beings whom he serves 
not only as much as he values himself but even 
more. 

3. One who loves finds pleasure in making his 
resources available to the loved one, to be used by 
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the latter to enhance his welfare, happiness, and 
development. Strength, time, money, mind—indeed 
all resources—are happily proffered for the use of 
the loved one. This implies that a loving person 
acts with and on behalf of the loved one whenever 
his resources permit and the action is desired by 
the loved one. The loving person is not merely 
deeply concerned about the welfare, happiness, and 
development of the beloved; he does something to 
enhance them whenever possible. All sources seem 
to agree on this proposition, too 

4. On the one hand the loving person seeks a 
maximum of participation in the activities that 
contribute to the welfare, happiness, and develop- 
ment of the loved one. On the other hand, the lov- 
ing one accepts fully the uniqueness and individ- 
uality of the loved one and accords him freedom 
to experience, to act, and to become what he de- 
sires. This thesis is agreed to by nearly all of our 
sources 

5. Love is most readily and usually achieved 
within the family circle but can be extended to in- 
clude many other individuals, or categories of peo- 
ple, or all of humanity. For Schweitzer it also 
includes all living things and the Creative Force 
of the universe—God. In the same way a person 
can advantageously experience love from a limit- 
less number of other human beings and living 
things. Of course, genuine full love is hard to 
achieve even with a few persons, as several of our 
sources pointed out. But this is not proof that 
with greater scientific understanding of its proc- 
esses We cannot create conditions that will favor its 
broadening 

6. The qood «¢ ffe cts of love are not limited to the 
loved one but promote the happiness and further 
development of the loving one as well. Love is not 
altruistic, self-sacrificing, and limiting for the one 
who loves. On the contrary, it is a reciprocal dy- 
namic which greatly enriches the lives of both. This 
idea is not too clearly stated in a number of our 
sources but seems implied where not stated in 
nearly all 

7. Love is not rooted primarily in sexual dynam- 
ics or hormonal drives, although it may well have 
large erotic components whether between parents 
and children, between children, or between adults 
Fromm seems to support this position when he says 
that the essence of productive love is the same no 
matter who is concerned. 

8. Love affords many individuals fundamental 
insights into and basic relationships to humanity 
and to the Forces that organize and guide the uni- 
verse. It gives many persons a basic orientation 
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in the universe and among mankind. It can become 
the basis for faith in God. I was surprised to find 


support for this thesis from all sources. For ex- 


ample, Plant affirms that (13) “from early ado- 
leseence on the Church gives a great many children 
a sense of belongingness which has greater conti- 
nuity and certainty for the individual than any- 
thing provided by his parents.” The other sources 
also intimated that love is a great aid in the devel- 
opmental tasks of orienting the self toward the rest 
of mankind and within the universe toward God 
These eight theses, I hope, may be of some aid 
in analyzing the nature of love and the processes 
by which it develops. Admittedly they represent 
only a first and faltering attempt. But if they are 
sufficient to focus more scientific attention and re- 
search on love, the purposes of this paper will have 


been accomplished 


The Roles of Love in Human Development 


Now we address ourselves to the third question 
Since love does exist, it potentially can become a 
reality in the life of every human being. Then, 
if our theses regarding the nature of love are true, 
what roles can love play in human development? 
This question will be answered during the next 
decade, I hope, by a whole series of researches 
The findings should fill many monographs and 
some books. In the meantime, I should like to 
propose a series ol hypotheses as to the probable 
findings of these researches, in the hope of suggest- 
ing profitable research leads. 

The first hypothesis is that being loved can afford 
any human being a much needed basic security 
To feel that one is deeply valued because one is, 
rather than because of the way one behaves or 
looks, is to feel fundamentally at home whenever 
one can be with the person who loves one so. From 
earliest infancy to most advanced age this feeling 
of being deeply valued is an important precondi- 
tion to meeting life’s challenges and expectations, 
to doing one’s best without unhealthy stress 

The second hypothesis is that being loved makes 
it possible to learn to love oneself and others. The 
capacity of infants for empathy, before language 
development makes more explicit communication 
possible, permits the feeling of the nature of love 
very early in life. The closeness of mutual under- 
standing among preadolescent peers makes its joy- 
ous expansion natural. The hormonal creation of 
unrest in the presence of peers of the opposite sex 
pushes its further development until it is stilled by 
intimate sexual sharing of vivid life in marriage 
The mystery and the creative fulfillment that come 
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with the first baby begin a cycle of nurturance 
and guidance of a rapidly developing new personal- 
ity that brings tremendous fulfillment through the 
years. But this wonderful growth and enrichment 
of life by love seems possible only to those who 
first were loved by others. Indeed we suspect that 
a person who has never been loved cannot fully 
respect and love himself but must always restlessly 
be reassuring himself as to his fundamental worth. 

Our third hypothesis is that being loved and lov- 
ing others facilitates winning belonging in groups. 
Of course, winning roles in group activities requires 
that the individual have knowledge and skills that 
are valuable in carrying on the activities of the 
group. Of course, conformity to group customs and 
codes is necessary to group belonging, and being 
loved contributes to none of these. But being se- 
cure through love and being able to give love, favors 
personality characteristics that are easy and at- 
tractive in group situations. Such a child or youth 
has no reason to lord it over others, to be aggres- 
sive and hostile, or to be shy and withdrawing. 
Such children do not need constantly to climb in 
status by ealling attention to the failure and in- 
adequacy of others. 

A fourth hypothesis is that being loved and lov- 
ing in return facilitates identifications with par- 
ents, relatives, teachers, and peers by which the cul- 
ture is internalized more readily and organizing at- 
titudes and values are established easily. When 
one feels loved and loves in return, it is easy to 
learn that which is expected; it is easy to believe 
that which one’s objects of love believe and to aspire 
in the directions encouraged by one’s objects of 
identification. The unloved child feels so much in- 
security that he scarcely dares try his wings in 
learning. Or he is so full of hostility that he tends 
to reject what he is told and to refuse to meet the 
expectancies that face him, as a way of demonstrat- 
ing his power to himself. Obviously the readiness 
of loving persons to provide meaningful experiences 
and to aid them in the learning process are further 
facilitations that give great advantages to loved 
children. 

Our fifth hypothesis is that being loved and lov- 
ing facilitates adjustment to situations that involve 
strong unpleasant emotions. When a loved child 
fails at something, the failure does not cut so deep 
as to make him doubt his basie worth because he 
is still secure in that love relationship. Conse- 
quently he is ‘more easily reassured and encouraged 
to try again and again. In contrast, the unloved 
child who fails is in double jeopardy. To his in- 
security is added the feeling of inadequacy, and 
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the world looks blacker and blacker. When a loved 
child is frightened, he can literally or figuratively 
take the hand of the person who loves him, ap- 
proach and examine the terrifying situation, learn 
its true dimensions, and more readily find the 
courage to face it. But terror to the unloved child is 
unfaceable and overwhelming. Punishments, penal- 
ties, and the demands of authority are bearable for 
loved children because they do not imply rejection 
or fundamental lack of worth. Consequently they 
are analyzable by the loved child, who more easily 
can perceive their meaning and take them in stride 
But to the unloved child these things may be 
taken as indicators of personal rejection or of un- 
favorable status. Resentment, rebellion against 
authority, hostility against peers who seem more 
favored, or fundamental doubts of own worth 
ensue. 

All of our hypotheses about the role of love in 
human development show it as a powerful facilita- 
tor of wholesome and full self-realization. As 
Bruno Bettelheim has so ably pointed out, Love Is 
Not Enough to cure badly maladjusted children 
But it surely is a great aid to their adjustment and, 
best of all, it is a great preventive of maladjust- 
ment for the children who are fortunate enough 
to feel it constantly as they face their evolving 


developmental tasks. 
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Co-operative Research in Family Life 


Dr. Sperry is head of the department of family 
development in the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Georgia. This article ws 
based on his talk at the research meeting of 
the family relations—child development divi- 
sion during the 1951 meeting of the AHEA. 


NE of the most significant developments in 
recent years in co-operative fact-finding 
and problem-solving as related to children 

was the Mideentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, and one of its most significant 
aspects was the degree with which people represent- 
ing many disciplines could work together to solve 
some of those problems. Agreement was not always 
evident; but the central goal, “For every child a 
healthy personality,” was consistent throughout the 
Conference. However, the co-operative effort dur- 
ing the Conference itself was but an extension of 
the co-operative effort of preparation for the “main 
event.” The fact-finding groups represented men 
and women from many professions, and the reports 
show considerable integration and co-operation 
These efforts illustrate the potentialities of inter- 
divisional and interagency fact-finding related to 
children and youth. They also suggest the possibili- 
ties of co-operative effort in fact-finding in regard 
to family life and child development. 

The values of co-operative research in the social 
field generally are becoming increasingly recognized 
in theory. In discussing the integration of research 
disciplines in the social field, Pauline V. Young’ 
very aptly states: 

One of the most significant considerations in co-operative 
research is that it facilitates the study and analysis of the 
complex web of social-psychological-economic forces, in- 


tricately interwoven in modern life. Each collaborator not 


only may provide a new orientation as to subject matter but 
1lso may proceed methodologically in a way which enables 
him to view certain particular aspects of the functional 


interre lationship of the various social elements 


The need for co-operative effort is fully as im- 


portant in the study of problems of family life and 
child development as it is in other fields because in 


*Pavirne V. Youna, Scientific Social S urveys and Re- 
search. 2d Edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, 
p. M41 
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essence these fields bring together several disciplines 
with a primary focus on the family. Christensen* 
applies this principle even more forcefully in the 
specific field of family life research when he states: 

There is need for greater integration, more theoretical 
orientation, and further interdisciplinary co-operation among 
workers It is time that family researchers decide to- 


gether on a general frame of reference and on a series of 
problems that can be considered most important. Sociolo- 
gists anthropologists, psychologists and others interested 
in this field are coming to recognize that they can learn 
from one another; the more these come to work together, 


the more their findings will “add up.” 


Although the values of co-operative research in 
family life and child development have been recog- 
nized by many workers, practice has not kept pace 
with theory. The Clearing House for Research in 
Child Life of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau lists some 
co-operative studies being carried on by various 
disciplines and gives titles, abstracts, principal in- 
vestigators, and co-operating agencies. The research 
literature in family life and child development also 
reveals a few such co-operative Studies 


Survey of Current Projects 


In order to obtain more complete information on 
co-operative research in family life and child de- 
velopment being carried on by home economists, 
a survey was attempted so that such information 
would be available for this paper. Questionnaire 
and letter forms were sent to the presidents of all 
affiliated state home economies associations in addi- 
tion to those of the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. The presidents were asked to 
distribute the forms in their respective states. Co- 
operative research in this connection was defined as 
any research project on which two or more indi- 
viduals, departments, institutions, or agencies were 
working jointly to solve some problem in family 
relations or child development. Information sought 
included title of project, co-operating persons and/or 
agencies, sources of funds and approximate per- 
centages from each source, and a brief description 
of the project 

There were 20 replies from the 51 states and terri- 
tories. Not including graduate student research, 

* Harotp T. Curistensen, Marriage Analysis. New York 
Ronald Press Company, 1950, p. 457 
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seven states reported a total of nine projects. These 
were principally from the North Central and South- 
ern Regions, and the majority were in some way 
associated with regional projects. The scope of 
these projects is illustrated by the different types 
of problems attacked. 

Rhode Island reported an over-all evaluation of 
facilities for children afflicted with cerebral palsy. 
The co-operating institutions were listed as Crippled 
Children and Adults of Rhode Island, Inc., Meeting 
Street School for Cerebral Palsy Children, Rhode 
Island hospitals, and the Emma Pendleton Bradley 
Home. Louisiana had a current project on “Pro- 
visions Made for Teaching Family Relations in Cer- 
tain Southern Colleges” which was being conducted 
by the Louisiana College Faculty with the assistance 
of students and representatives of other colleges. 
South Carolina reported a survey to determine the 
programs in family life education being carried on 
in South Carolina by members of the state home 
economics association, illustrating the leadership 
which state associations can provide in the co- 
operative research movement. Kansas reported a 
project being conducted by the University of Kansas 
Nursery School staff and the Lawrence (Kansas) 
public schools to determine whether tendencies of 
individual preschool children to react to given situ- 
ations in certain ways persist into the early school 
years. 

The major emphasis in co-operative research in 
family life and child development seems to be in 
those situations where there is some regional ma- 
chinery to facilitate it. The North Central and the 
Southern Regions have made a beginning in the 
development of such machinery. Ohio State Uni- 
versity has undertaken a study designed to develop 
methods of collecting data on child rearing practices 
and informational sources on child care that are 
available to farm parents. This project would seem 
to fit well into the research program of the North 
Central Regional group of 11 states which is con- 
cerned with “Family Influences on Personality De- 
velopment of Children.” Kansas State College has 
developed at pilot study for the technical committee 
of the region with the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of child welfare and euthenies and the coun- 
seling bureau of that institution. This study is 
concerned with “Personality Adjustment of College 
Freshmen from Kansas Homes as Related to the 
Authority Patterns of Their Parents.” 

The Southern Region has made a beginning in 
co-operative research and is emphasizing patterns 
of guidance and control in southern rural families 
and their relationship to satisfying family living. 
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Several subprojects within the area of this general 
framework are under way. One of the emphases 
already chosen is that of child feeding and its re- 
lationship to the above mentioned patterns. 

The School of Home Economies at the University 
of Georgia is currently conducting a research study 
with the assistance of the Home Demonstration 
Service of the University—a project which grew out 
of over-all planning in the Southern Region to de- 
velop a more co-ordinated program in family life 
research. The particular type of methods selected 
was that in the area of projectives. A pilot study 
testing various types of projective stimuli was 
undertaken and the method validated by parent 
interviews in 1949-50. 

Later changes were made in the picture situations 
and record forms and methods of administration. 
In the current study rural white children were used 
as subjects. Co-operation of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service was evident throughout the stages 
of planning, training of workers, and collection of 
data. The assistance of home demonstration coun- 
cils was enlisted, and each home demonstration 
agent presented the plan to her county council. The 
home demonstration agents and the two district 
agents supervised and assisted in the work. The 
results of their excellent co-operation were shown 
in the success of tke project and in many remarks 
by mothers that they felt honored that their families 
and children had been selected. Each research 
worker should be aware of possibilities of develop- 
ing such collaborative effort in her own specific area. 
In relation to this project, co-operating Home Dem- 
onstration Service workers are already making 
plans for use and interpretation of the results in 
their county programs. Their plans will implement 
application of the results of this three-year project 
on local as well as state and regional bases. 


Although such co-operative projects are compara- 


tively few and the concept of collaborative research 


in family life and child development is in relative 
infancy, research reports, inventories of projects 
under way, the limited survey of such projects men- 
tioned here, and the experiences of those who are 
participating in co-operative research reveal certain 
trends which may give meaning and direction to 
collaborating groups concerned with solving prob- 
lems of family life. They reveal not only the kinds 
of interests which are more and more prevalent but 
also methods of activating such interests 


A report of this study was given at the AHEA meeting 
in Boston in 1950 and in “New Techniques for Studying 
Children,” Journal of Home Economics 42, No. 9 (Nov 
1950), pp. 723-726 
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Trends in Family Life Research 


1. There has been an increasing trend toward 
the development of new types of methodology and 
adaptation of techniques used in other areas of re- 
search to meet the specific needs of family research 
This trend seems to fit one of the greatest present 
needs of family life research. New techniques in 
the field need rigorous testing to determine the 
degree to which they obtain valid requisite data. 
Methods adapted from other fields also must be 
tested in specific family life research situations 
If active co-operation of workers in other fields is 
enlisted and used, it will be possible to develop more 
adequately a pool of techniques to carry on research 
dealing with the family. 

2. It is becoming more and more apparent that 
family life and child development research are 
related positively to other fields of research and 
are inherent in many fields of research discipline 
Among others, such fields as sociology, biology, 
psychology, mental hygiene, nutrition, housing, agri- 
culture, public health, and many others have been 
related to family life and make valuable contribu- 
tions to the understanding of family interactions 
Family life research itself has focused principally 
upon various phases of family interactions, and 
therein lies its unique contribution to the develop- 
ment of happy and effective living together in the 
family group 

3. The concept of the research team is a growing 
one. This growth gives lnpetus to the principle ol 
co-operative, collaborative research, illustrated by 
the “social action” group research programs grow- 
ing out of the last war and centering in various 
communities in Great Britain 

4. Channels of communication among research 
workers in family life are being opened to a greater 
extent. Such opening of channels is increasingly 
necessary as the concept ol co-operative research 
grows. This, in turn, facilitates the work of those 
engaged in co-operative research 

5. The research team concept seems to be making 
some headway in facilitating practical application 
of the results of research, especially where the people 
who apply such results in the field become a part of 
the team. This trend, if it continues, might well 
reduce divisiveness between the group which does 
the research and the group which implements by 


application the results of the work of the former 


Other Recent Developments 
6. There are indications that increasing interest 
is developing in the effects of individual emotions 


on patterns of family living related to food con- 
sumption, money management, work activities, 
mobility, and similar family activities and, in turn, 
the effects of these activities on the emotions. Thus, 
the co-operation of specialists in those fields is 
needed in the total picture of family research to 
facilitate integration of research methods and 
findings 

7. In the study of young children in the family, 
the wholistie concept is being given increasing im- 
portance. Reactions of the child in the total en- 
vironment, centering around the family, the outside 
group, and the community are, in many cases, being 
studied together as significant in the development 
of personality in children. It therefore becomes 
desirable, even necessary, to include, in research 
programs concerned with the family, disciplines 
which deal with group and community life if an 
understanding of personality is forthcoming 

8. Increasingly, research is being focused upon 
the total aspects of family living; and while con- 
sidering needs and interests of the individual in the 
family, it is tending toward integration of these 
efforts to a point beyond the individual members 
by emphasizing the family as a unit 

Although these trends indicate progress in co- 
operative study of the family, considerable basic 
groundwork still must be done. In facet, there is 
so much that needs doing in the interest of the 
greatest possible achievement that everything which 
would make for maximum utilization of time, 
money, and facilities should be considered. It seems 
probable that family research has now approached 
that period in its development when at least four 
major activities might well be considered in order 
to augment economical use of time, money, and 


facilities. 


Major Activities Needed 

The first of these is concerned with the integration 
of research in family life and child development 
Obviously it is both impossible and impractical for 
each individual worker or even ‘each institution to 
cover all areas ot re search Much has alre ady bee n 
done to integrate such research. A starting point 
in the extension of efforts for integration might be 
the formulation of a general, over-all statement of 
a broad problem concerned with determining pat- 
terns of family living and their effects on the de- 
velopment of healthy personality. This has already 
been done in the cases of the two regional groups 
previously mentioned. State family life-child de- 
velopment and research committees could then 


apply this problem area to particular state needs 
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These committees might serve as state boards or 
facilitate the appointment of state boards or com- 
mittees which would be concerned both with the 
nature of the research problems being attacked and 
the acquisition of funds. Institutions in each state 
could carry on specific studies related to their inter- 
ests and facilities within such a framework. Such 
a plan need not preclude each state’s working in 
its own areas of needs and interests nor should it 
do so, since each state is best able to decide in which 
areas it can make the greatest possible contributions 
with existing personnel and facilities. Neither 
would it preclude the possibility of more than one 
state working in the same specific areas since it is 
sometimes desirable, even necessary, to compare 
and analyze different methods applied to the same 
problem areas or the same methods applied to dif- 
ferent problem areas. 

A second factor which might well be considered 
by research workers in the field of family life is 
concerned not only with integration of work in the 
field but also integration and co-operation with re- 
search in other areas of home economics. Since home 
economics itself focuses upon the home, the condi- 
tions for such integration already exist. By imple- 
menting these conditions with further effort toward 
organization, all areas of home economics could 
benefit by having access to results and methodology 
acquired through considerable thought and energy. 
Certainly, the fields of nutrition, housing, market- 
ing, management, and clothing, to mention only a 
few, have very definite effects on family inter- 
actions and vice versa. Accordingly, research in 
those fields is definitely interrelated. In this con- 
nection research projects which involve effort by 
workers in various fields of endeavor have already 
been undertaken. For instance, under the general 
housing study in the Southern Region, North Caro- 
lina is carrying on research in housing needs of pre- 
school children. In the interests of research which 
is designed to promote the well-being of the family, 
such co-operating practices could be extended still 
further 

Third, in orde r to accomplish extension of co- 
operating practice with other disciplines as well as 
with related areas in home economics, it would be 
desirable. even nece ssary, to increase the channels 
of intercommunication. Annual meetings of na- 
tional associations are of inestimable value in open- 
ing and maintaining channels of communication 
since they make for co-operative discussion of com- 
mon problems. But it would also be useful to con- 
sider other channels which would not only augment 
the meetings but would establish greater continuity 
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of communication. In this connection, it would be 
wise to obtain more extensive use of channels which 
already exist with the development of new channels 
coming if and when the need arises. A research 
newsletter in the field would keep workers informed 
of progress and new developments in the study of 
problems of family life. A yearbook or some other 
form of annual publication would serve well as an 
informative organ and would stimulate comparative 
analysis both of results and methodology. 

Finally, if research in family life is to be of great- 
est possible value in promoting the well-being of 
the family, it should consider the possibility of ex- 
tending its association with persons and groups con- 
cerned with application of the research in the field, 
such as workers in the Extension Service, in parent 
education, in business and industry, in the secondary 
schools, and in colleges. To this extent, channels 
of communication should be broadened with such 
workers to an even greater extent than at present, 
because these are the people who are actually work- 
ing with families and family members in their day- 
to-day problems. It might also be well to enlist 
their aid and co-operation through representation 


on research boards and committees. 


Home Economics Research 

The evidence seems to point to an increasing 
recognition of the place of family life research in 
the total program of home economics research 
However, it must be recognized that family life re- 
search does not stand alone as the sole medium for 
solving the pressing problems of today’s families. 
No single worker nor small group of workers can 
solve all of the problems which need solving in 
order to develop more meaningful and more satisfy- 
ing patterns of family life. The total contributions 
of research workers interested in the home and the 
family are all too meager in a world which threatens 
to explode at any time. The question involved is 
whether people in today’s world can find some basis 
for security in solving the problem of hostility 
which threatens to destroy civilization. The closest 
and most intimate relationships which can be used 
in building attitudes and techniques for solving the 
all-important problems of human relationships are 
found in the home. The research worker in family 
life has not only an obligation to bend every effort 
toward understanding family interactions but also 
to integrate his efforts with all those who are equally 
concerned about the status of home and family 


today. It makes imperative a concern not only with 
the “what” of family life research but also the “for 
what” and the “for whom” of family life research. 








Scholarships Mean Lasting Friendships 


Miss Steele, the JourNAL’s managing editor, 
serves as secretary of AHEA’s international 
committee and of its subcommittee on inter- 
national fellowship and scholarship awards. 


HE seven young women from France, Greece, 
Japan, Lebanon, The Netherlands, and Ni- 
geria who are studying home economics in 
the United States this year as a result of the 
international fellowship and scholarshin program of 
the American Home Economics Association increase 
the total recipients of these awards since the pro- 
gram began in 1930 to 68 women from 30 countries. 

The AHEA’s international scholarship program 
is made possible by annual contributions from mem- 
bers, affiliated student clubs, and the honorary home 
economics societies Omicron Nu and Phi Upsilon 
Omicron and by co-operation of colleges and uni- 
versities in various parts of the United States that 
are well qualified to meet the especial needs of those 
to whom the AHEA awards are granted. 

The Association has the co-operation of the In- 
stitute of International Education in the selection 
of those granted the AHEA international awards 
and in administrative arrangements 

While the young women who receive these awards 
are acquiring training in various phases of home 
economics that can be adapted to the especial needs 
of their homelands and understanding of the people 
of the United States, they are likewise increasing 
our understanding of their homelands and country- 
men and building lasting friendships 

Jeannette P. Burema of Scheveningen, The 
Netherlands, the AHEA’s fourth Helen W. Atwater 
fellow, is a student at the University of Nebraska 
She received a diploma from the Government Agri- 
cultural Domestic Science School, Nieuw-Rollecate, 
at Deventer in 1940 and since 1945 has been super- 
visor of the Institute for Homemaking Instruction 
in Rural Districts, with headquarters in The Hague 

“My task,” to quote Miss Burema, “is to be the 
link between the board of the Institute and the 
provincial organizations for homemaking instruc- 
tion in rural districts and between the Institute and 
its staff of 35 teachers in homemaking for the whole 


country. Part of my task is to look for capable 
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Jeannette P. Burema—The Netherlands 


teachers and to submit their names for appoint- 
ment to the board of the Institute ; to prepare 
guides for giving courses in cooking, sewing, laun- 
dry, and horticulture to housewives in the rural 
districts; to edit a monthly paper for teachers; to 
visit courses and to try to keep the teachers well 
posted on subjects in which instruction is urgently 
necessary. bs 

Of the courses she is taking this year, she con- 
siders those in consumer problems, extension work, 
and psychology of family life most valuable for her 
work. “I have already received,” she says, “many 
new ideas which I hope to develop and to make 
adjustable to my work in The Netherlands 
I realize that the opportunity to study in the USA 
not only gives more knowledge in my own field of 
home economics but also a better understanding of 
the American people and, against this background, 
of my own country.” 

The following young women are the recipients 
of AHEA international scholarships. 
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Pergrouhi Najarian—Lebanon 


Pergrouhi Najarian of Beirut, Lebanon, has 
been the AHEA’s Omicron Nu international scholar- 
ship student at Cornell University. A graduate of 
the American Junior College for Women of Beirut 
and of the American University of Beirut, she taught 
for two years at the former institution (now Beirut 
College for Women) before coming to Cornell Uni- 
versity. She secured an MS degree at Cornell in 
June 1950 and by studying constantly since, inelud- 
ing two summer sessions, Was able to secure in Janu- 
ary 1952 a PhD in child development and family re- 
lationships. During the academic year 1950-51 shi 
assisted in the child development and family rela- 
“Toward a Theory ot} 
\ Basis for an Educa- 


tional Philosophy in Lebanon” was the subject of 


tions department at Cornell 
Human Nature and Growth 


her doctoral thesis She returned to Lebanon in 
February to teach child development and family 
relationships courses at the Beirut College for 
Women 


the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


This institution is under the auspices of 


Athena Lagoudaki—Greece 


Nomiki Tsoukala of Athens, Greece, who was 
introduced to JOURNAL readers in the March 1951 
issue, received an AHEA international scholarship 
for a second year for study at the University of 
Tennessee in the field of community nutrition. For 
2'. vears before coming to the United States in 
August 1950 she worked with Andromache Tsongas 
FAQ nutrition consultant to the Greek government 
After 18 months in the United States, she says, “I 
feel quite at home. At the University of Tennesse 
I have found exactly the type of training I need for 
my work.” Upon her return to her homeland she 
expects to work in the newly established Nutri- 
tion Service in the Ministry of Co-ordination in 
Athens 


Nomiki Tsoukala—Greece 


Athena Emmanuel Lagoudaki of Athens 
Greece, is a senior at Western College for Wome 
at Oxford, Ohio, where her major is home economics 
With emphasis on nutrition, chemistry, and biology 
She came to the United States in 1947, attended 
rrinity College in Washington, D.C., one vear, and 
entered Western College for Women in 1948. She 
hopes to work as a nutritionist in Greece and to 
contribute to the reconstruction of her country Her 
five years in the United States, she savs, constitute 
the richest experience of my life It is rich not 
only because of its academic value, in which Western 
College has so fully contributed, but because it has 
enlarged my world of human values, ideas, attitudes, 


and modes of living 








Atsuko Nabaricho, 
Mieken, Japan, hopes to secure a master’s degret 


Fukumori 0! Nagagun, 
this year at the University of Tennessee. She 
majored in English and music at Doshisha Women’s 
College in Kyoto and for five years taught at 
Mieken Nabaricho Girl’s High School and assisted 
the music teacher at the American School in Kyoto 
She has been studying home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee since September 1949. Last 
vear the staff felt fortunate to have her help in inter- 
preting the home economies program to a delegation 
of Japanese educators. She is majoring in home 
demonstration methods and upon her return to Ja- 
pan plans ‘to work with yp ople in the field of home 
demonstration to he Ip the in to have better living.” 





Atsuko Fukamori—Japan 


Ako Antigha of Calabar, Nigeria, AHEA’s first 
student from West Africa, is studying at the State 
\ graduate of Hope Waddel 


Training Institution in Calabar, she also holds the 


University of lowa 


certificate from the 
From 1938 to 
1948 she organized and taught in a domestic science 
center in the Government School at Abak. In 1948 
Daytona 


teacher's higher elementary 


Women's Training College there 


she entered Bethune-Cookman College, 
Beach 
nomics there last summer At the 


Florida, and received her BS in home eco- 
University of 
Iowa she is studying for a master’s degree with tex- 
tile design as her major. She expects to teach at 
the West African People’s Institute in Calabar of 
which her brother-in-law is president 














































Suzanne Dunas—France 


Suzanne Dunas of Boulogne, France, is 
the AHEA’s Phi Upsilon Omicron imternational 


scholarship student at lowa State College and the 


meine 


Association's first scholarship student from Frane« 
She is a graduate of the Institute Social Familial 
Ménager in Paris and since 1946 has taught home 
economics to girls 14 to 18 years of age in vocational 
schools on the outskirts of Paris. At Iowa State 
studying household 


College, she is equipment, 


physics, institution management, home economics 
education, and foods and nutrition. Upon her re- 
turn to France she hopes to teach institution man- 
agement to prepare girls for work in that field “in 
factories, business, schools, houses for students, o1 
hospitals I have been surprised,” she says, “to see 
the importance given in the United States to home 
economics in college. We have great difficulties in 
France because among all studies we look like 
Cinderella.” She was also surprised to find that in 
the United States college students are obliged to 


attend classes 


Ako Antigha—Nigeria 








Trends in Home Economies Placement 


Miss Stocks is secretary of the College and 
placement secretary of the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity. This article is based on a report given 
as part of a symposium on Trends in Home 
Economics at a meeting of the colleges and 
universities department of AHEA at the 1951 


annual meeting of the Association. 


UR office telephone rang the other day with a 
long-distance call. “We can't keep a home 

economics girl more than two years in this 
town,” a voice said. “They all get married. If 
vou have a good homely candidate, I'd like to 
interview her.” We might well list marriage as 
one of our “Trends”! Home economies candidates, 
however, are popular with emplovers as well as 
with husbands! There are more calls than there 
are workers, especially in the 30 to 40 age group. 
There are many opportunities for leadership. The 
challenge is great. How are the colleges, through 
their’ placement work, helping to meet that 
challenge? 

I should like to consider trends in home economics 
placement from several angles—the kind of requests 
we are receiving in different parts of the country 
from employers; how the groups just finishing 
college are fitting into this picture; what our 
alumnae of longer standing are doing; and how 
the colleges are organized to handle this matte 
of fitting the worker and the job together. 

In the spring of 1951, a rather informal ques- 
tionnaire was sent by the author to 44 schools and 
colleges of home economics in preparation for the 
1951 meeting of AHEA. 

It was gratifying to receive replies from 74 per 
cent of the schools and colleges to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent. Five were unable to give infor- 
mation sufficiently complete to be used. In some 
cases information was not complete because of 
difficulties which the colleges had in assembling 
records or because of lack of records, but the effort 
to pool information yielded enough of a picture to 
be indicative. From 26 returns various figures 
were culled 

The colleges reporting were distributed over the 
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country. Five in eastern states (Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and New 
York); nine in the south and southwest (Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Alabama, and West Virginia) ; 
eleven in the west and midwest (Nevada, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin) ; and 
one from the far west (Oregon) made up the group. 

Part I of the questionnaire concerned the man- 
agement and functions of the placement office; 
part II represented a summary of the placement 
as of January 1, 1951 of students awarded the BS 
degree in home economics in 1950; part III was a 
summary of the number and variety of requests 
for workers sent in by employers to the colleges 
from July 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951 

Informaticn in part I was supplied by all 26 
reports. All but two of the institutions reporting 
had at least partial records of the whereabouts of 
the graduates of 1950. Only 14, however, had 
records of the distribution of emplovers’ calls for 
workers over an 1l-month period, and some of 
these were obviously not exact. The need is appar- 
ent for more complete records of what these requests 
are and how we are meeting them. 


Analysis of Reports 
In all, 3,249 calls (not including those for gradu- 
ate assistantships) are represented in the 14 reports 
An increased number of calls from employers 


were reported for the year in 


Business 3 colleges (University of Marvland, South 
Dakota State College ind The Woman's 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina) 

Institution 

Management 5 colleges (Maryland, University of Massa- 

chusetts, North Carolina, The Pennsylvania 

State College, the New York State College 

of Home Economics at Cornell University) 

3 colleges (Maryland, Montana State Col- 

lege, University of Nebraska) 

2 colleges (Kansas State College and Cornell) 


Te whing 
Journalism 
At Cornell University our figures also show in- 
creases for the year in extension, administration, 
and work in other countries. 
Two colleges that did not have detailed figures 
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on calls from employers did, however, report in- 
creases: one in teaching and institution manage- 
ment, the other in college teaching of foods, cloth- 
ing, and child development, and “never sufficient 
in home demonstration agent work.” 

Decreases in calls were reported in teaching by 
two colleges (Cornell and North Carolina) and a 
slight general drop in the over-all picture by Cor- 
nell and the University of Wisconsin. One school 
reported “about the same,” and three made no 
statement. 

The 3,249 jobs were distributed as follows: 


NUMBER OF CALLS PER CENT OF TOTAL 

Teaching 1,696 52.2 
Institution management 763 23.4 
Business 40S 125 
Extension 143 44 
Miscellaneous 

Nutrition and health 

Research 

Social Service 

Foreign 

Civil Service 

Other 


3.249 


Included under teaching are the college and 
junior college, secondary and elementary, kinder- 
garten and nursery school jobs. Many of the col- 
lege jobs required teaching in several subject mat- 
ter areas. This is particularly true of the smaller 
or newer programs. Business includes clerical and 
secretarial work, food and textile testing, promo- 
tion, home service and equipment, merchandising, 
journalism, radio, and television. Institution man- 
agement includes hospital work and the food serv- 
ice jobs in colleges and schools, commercial restau- 
rants, industrial food services, building and resi- 
dence management Civil service cuts across a 
number of fields and refers to jobs requiring civil 
service examinations. In the group listed as other, 
administrative and supervisory jobs appeared a 
significant number of times 

Comment should be made on the fact that cer- 
tain points exist “between the lines.” The figure 
for extension, for example, is probably far from 
accurate, judging from requests received in our 
own office. Many calls come in as blanket requests: 
“We need home demonstration agents,” or “We 
always have openings.” The same is true of jour- 
nalism, which, although classed under home eco- 
nomics in business, is an essential part of the job 
in a number of other groups. 

Research is another area where the figure is 
slightly misleading, for some research jobs were 
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counted under college teaching in instances where 
the two were combined. 

In some of the nursery school jobs counted under 
teaching, social service is inherent when the jobs 
are in settlements or community houses where 
the nursery school teacher may be working with 
the family development program in the settlement 
or aiding the caseworker in family interviews 

In brief, home economics jobs show a good deal 
of interrelatedness 
but the specialist must be familiar also with much 


They call for specialists, yes, 


surrounding subject matter 

Eleven colleges reported teaching to be their 
largest field for placement, and a significant num- 
ber of the positions were in the college area. As 
home economics becomes important in more and 
more fields, there is an increased demand on the 
colleges for leaders, and departments are expanding 

Each of 6 schools reported that 30 or more per 
cent of their requests for teachers were in the 
college area, based on total requests for high school 
and college teachers 

Only 2 of the 14 schools reporting figures listed 
no calls for college teachers. 

Ten colleges reported institution management as 
their second largest field: 
University of Massachu- 


setts 


South Dakota State Col- 
lege 

Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 

Woman's College of the 
University of North 


| reported the largest number of 


f their calls were in hospital work 


Carolina 


Kansas State College pe rgar college food services 
University of Illinois and school food service the 


University of Wisconsin { largest demand 


University of Nebraska had the largest number in col- 
lege and “other” (industrial 


restaurant, etc.) 


practically an equal number i 
hospital (68) and college (66) 


New York State College 
of Home Economics at 
Cornell University 


The University of Maryland reported two-thirds 
of its institution management calls in fields other 
than hospital, school, or college. 

Business proved to be the third largest area of 
calls for eight colleges, with three reporting home 
service at the top in this area; two, journalism; one, 
journalism and food testing equally divided; and 
two reporting most calls in merchandising. 

However, it is not in summarization but in the 
study of individual requests that one becomes more 
keenly aware of the vocational challenge to the 
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person with home economics training. Some of the 
most interesting jobs are in that smaller area of 
239 (7 per cent) listed as miscellaneous—research, 
nutrition and health, social service, international. 

College teaching, most research, some extension 
jobs, and administrative positions all require ad- 
vanced degrees. Many states are requiring a fifth 
vear of training of their high school teachers. It 
looks as though the home economies student should 
think seriously of a five-year program, and the 
colleges should bear this in mind as they consider 
their graduate curricula. 


The Candidate's Side 


Let’s look now at the other side of the picture, 
the candidate’s side. What is happening to our 
seniors and alumnae? How are we helping them 
to meet the flood of job opportunities? 

Out of 26 colleges reporting, all but two had some 
record of the whereabouts of the class of 1950. A 
total of 1400 graduates of 1950 was included in the 
reports; 1,058 (75 per cent) were employed and 
49 (4 per cent) were starting graduate study 
Twenty-seven per cent were married. Ten per 
cent were reported as not having been heard from 
by their college offices. However, the fact that 
the figures on 13 of the reports were incomplete 
indicated that a larger percentage than this were 
not accounted for. Of the married group, 47 per 
cent were employed. 

The 27 per cent of one-year graduates married 
will more than double in the next five years, judg- 
ing from alumnae figures of our own college which 
indicate 79 per cent of marriages in that period.’ 

The acute difficulty in meeting employers’ re- 
quests lies not so much in filling beginning jobs as 
in finding good candidates for the ones that require 
5 to 10 years of experience and a master’s degree, 
not to mention those requesting “leadership, imagi- 
nation and the PhD.” A great many of the job 
openings are for this age group whose employability 
has diminished because of home responsibilities 

In letters or conferences, graduates frequently 
ask how they may go about getting part-time work 
since the children are now at school and the house 
does not require full-time attention. There is cur- 
rently little provision for this group. Considera- 
tion might well be given to part-time employment 
opportunities and to more refresher courses to 
keep our graduates up to date. 

To return to the 1400 seniors of 1950, the 1,058 
employed or studying are distributed as follows: 

‘Figures on a sample of 100 cases drawn from a group 
of 1,222 questionnaires, Fall, 1950 
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NO PER CENT 
Teaching 413 39 
Business 222 21 
Institution management 206 19 
Extension M 7 
Social service and research 24 2 
Miscellaneous 60 5 
Graduate study 49 4 


College Placement Programs 


Finally, how are the colleges handling their place- 
ment programs, and how much are they utilizing 
the information from the placement offices in giving 
vocational guidance, in supplementing curriculum 
discussions, and in planning professional courses? 

The reports of all 26 colleges were used here 
A tally revealed that 11 of them have home eco- 
nomics placement centralized in the university 
office, 7 in the home economies dean’s office; 2 de- 
pend on the university office for the preparation 
of credentials but handle correspondence and ad- 
vise with students in the college dean’s office; 4 have 
a separate placement office in the college of hom« 
economics; 2 have no central placement office 

Placement offices have valuable material which 
should not be left forgotten in the files. One section 
of the questionnaire brought responses that indi- 
eated that only half are contributing to a vocational 
information program in a lively manner 

The placement workers in 13 of the 26 colleges 
participated in freshman orientation; 11 in high 
school career days; 11 maintained a file of pam- 
phlets or books on vocations for student and staff 
use; 11 sponsor programs of vocational talks in 
addition to freshman orientation; 3 sponsor a voca- 
tional conference; and 5 assist somewhat in such 
a program. One that is in process of organization 
is planning toward all of these activities. 

In general, colleges do not seem to use thei 
placement offices as fully as they might as sources 
of information valuable for vocational guidance 
and for the use of such college committees as thos« 
concerned with scholarship aid and curriculum 
The use of placement information in the colleges 
and better acquaintance with the placement ofh- 
cers can be of two-way value. Not only do place- 
ment officers have material to contribute but the 
better they know the college program and philoso- 
phy the better they can interpret them to employers 
and the more effectively they can work with stu- 
dents, making placement not just a pencil and 
paper matter but a service aimed toward the best 
possible use of valuable human lives, with which 


we are all concerned 








Studying Family Life Curriculum 


Miss Talboy, head of the department of home 
economics at San Diego State College, is chair- 
man of the faculty committee appointed to 
study the place of family life education in 
general education and to improve the curric- 
ulum in this area. The procedures and find- 
ings of the co-operative study are described 


here 


AUNCHING a long-range study of general 
education at San Diego State College in the 
fall of 1948, President Walter R. Hepner 

pointed to the obligation of the College to offer a 
sound program of general education to every stu- 
dent 

Twelve committees were appointed to study cer- 
tain areas and present specific suggestions for the 
further development of the general education pro- 
gram. A special family life education committee 
was assigned to study the following problem: 

What are the functions of family life education 
in general education, and what procedures are 
needed to make these operative in our curricula? 
Evidence of the need for family life education is 
to be found on all sides. Changing economic and 
social conditions, changing moral and spiritual con- 
cepts are reflected in broken homes, family in- 
stability, and juvenile delinquency. The students 
in the nation’s schools turn to their education 
leaders for guidance in the building of their homes 
General education must face squarely its respon- 
sibility for family life education. 

The family life education committee? began its 

‘Areas included in the membership of the committee 
when it began work in 1948 were: sociology, Kenneth E 
Barnhart; music, Mrs. Janet M. McGaughey; audio-visual 
education, Fred Harcleroad; health education, Angela M 
Kitzinger (secretary); guidance for provisional students 
Mrs. Fay V. Perry; and home economics, Ruth A. Talboy 
In the next two years, Mrs. McGaughey left the College; 
Clayton M. Gjerde replaced Mr. Harecleroad; and Kenneth 
W. Eells joined the committee as consultant. This study 
was carried on as a co-operative study. Without each mem- 
ber's contribution, the study could never have been carried 
out. Special recognition, however, goes to Mr. Eells, who 
so ably guided and interpreted the findings, and to Angela 
Kitzinger, who was the committee secretary for the three 


vears 


RUTH A. TALBOY 


assignment aware that it would necessarily cover 
a period of several years 


A Three-year Project 

During the first year, the committee devoted 
much of its time and effort to an exploration of the 
field of family life education, to the formulation 
of its objectives, and to a survey of curricular of- 
ferings in family life education at San Diego State 
College. 

In the second year, with its goal clearly in mind, 
the committee turned to the task of gathering data 
on student reactions to the family life education 
offerings of the College. 

The present committee is attempting to analyze 
these data and to draw implications therefrom 
which will provide a partial basis for future plan- 
ning in family life education at San Diege State 
College 


Findings of the First Year 

The committee agreed upon a definition of family 
life education as “that aspect of general education 
which is concerned with the habits, attitudes, and 
skills essential to the promotion and conservation 
of family life.” The specific habits, attitudes, and 
skills which might serve as objectives for a family 
life education program were stated as: 


1. Knowledge of factors essential to selection of a 
suitable mate and appreciation of the serious- 
ness of mis-mating 
Understanding of the physiology of reproduction 
Awareness of the essential social and psychologi- 
cal adjustments within the family unit 
Understanding the relationship of the family to 
other community institutions 
Understanding of the economic forces affecting 
family life and the ability to budget finances 
successfully 
Understanding of the social, mental, and physi- 
cal growth of children 
Appreciation of the aesthetic, cultural, and rec- 
reational aspects of family living in their bear- 
ing upon leisure time activities 
Possession of spiritual concepts conducive to 
family integration and survival 
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As a starting point in its analysis of the College 
program in family life education, the committee 
investigated curricular offerings in that area at San 
Diego State College. Detailed check lists, com- 
pleted in personal interviews with 30 selected faculty 
members teaching in biology, physiology, zoology, 
health education, home arts, psychology, and 
sociology, revealed extensive overlapping in certain 
topics of family life education in the College curric- 
ulum as a whole. No significant duplication was 
found, however, in the two courses required of all 
students: Psychology 1 and Health Education 21. 
The committee felt that the survey indicated signif- 
icant slighting of many important economic, cul- 
tural, and spiritual areas of family living. 

The family life education groups at the spring 
general education workshop made good use of the 
survey findings as a basis for their group discus- 
sions. The faculty members present stressed the 
importance of co-operative planning among the 
instructors of courses reaching large numbers of 
students, and urged further investigation of the 
neglected areas revealed in the survey. It was the 
consensus of the workshop members that the pres- 
ent course in Marriage and the Family should be 
made available to lower division students and ex- 
panded, if necessary, to provide for larger numbers 
of students. Some progress in this direction has 
already been made. 

Mention was made at several points of the im- 
portance of teacher preparation in family life 
education. This point was considered not only in 
connection with the provision of carefully selected 
personnel on the college level but also in reference 
to the responsibility of the education department 
for the training of elementary and secondary teach- 
ers. A need was expressed for a survey of mate- 
rial covered in education courses relevant to the 
field of family life education. 

The faculty groups gave encouragement to the 
committee to undertake its proposed study of stu- 
dent and graduate interests and attitudes in rela- 
tion to the offerings of the College in family life 
education. This study formed the basis for the 
committee's second year of work. 


Second Year, 1949-50 

By the beginning of the second year, the com- 
mittee stated its goal as follows: 

The study and consideration of the College of- 
ferings in family life education, with the imme- 
diate purpose of co-ordinating and strengthening 
the work of the College in this field, and with the 
ultimate goal of preparing San Diego State College 
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students for successful participation in home and 
family living. 

Also by this time the committee had committed 
itself to a project which was described as follows: 

A survey of the curriculum content in family life 
education, through a questionnaire study of depart- 
mental offerings, and the determination, through 
questionnaire study, of graduate and student opin- 
ion of these offerings in the light of their family or 
marital experience. 

When the survey of curriculum content was com- 
pleted, the committee devoted its second year to a 
questionnaire study to determine: the needs in 
family life education as seen by seniors and gradu- 
ates, the significant College offerings in the field, 
and the students’ attitudes toward these offerings. 
The questionnaire was formulated on the basis of 
the research of the first year 

Because of the instability of graduating classes 
in the postwar period, the class of 1947 was used 
for the graduate sampling. Students who had been 
in continuous attendance at San Diego State Col- 
lege for four years were selected. Qualified grad- 
uates from the classes of 1946, 1948, and 1949 were 
added later, in order to secure an adequate sam- 
pling. Questionnaires were mailed to 300 grad- 
uates, with a return of 108, or approximately one- 
third, of the questionnaires. In the meantime, more 
than 300 questionnaires were administered by the 
committee members to senior students in the Col- 
lege classes, and consideration was given to the 
possibility of sampling freshmen in a similar man- 
ner. Analysis of the findings carried over into the 
third year. 


Third Year 

It became the committee’s goal in the third year 
of its work to complete the project which it had 
undertaken, to take steps toward the immediate 
improvement of the family life education offerings 
of the College, and to lay a solid groundwork for 
further development of the College program in 
this area. Action on the plan of gathering com- 
parable data from freshmen was begun. 


Summary of Findings 

The work of the committee demonstrated that 
family life education is of major importance to 
faculty and students alike and that regular sur- 
veys of its integration in the offerings of the College 
ean lead to more effective presentation. An in- 
complete survey of the College courses studied 
shows that 17 courses in 4 different divisions deal 
independently with 28 aspects of the field. Many 





other courses in the College curriculum undoubt- 
edly bear more or less directly upon family life. 
It. is possible for a student to be subjected to con- 
siderable duplication of content. It is also pos- 
sible for a student to graduate from college with 
only the barest introduction to the field, gleaned 
from short units in required courses. 

That the average student is exposed to too little, 
rather than too much, family life education is evi- 
dent in the results obtained from student and 
graduate questionnaires. The more courses stu- 
dents have had in this area, the more they want; 
and students in general, regardless of background, 


express a desire not only for more family life edu- 


cation but for more freedom in their course of 
study so that they may take advantage of the 
courses offered 

Although some students find value in all areas 
of family life education, a preponderance of stu- 
dent interest lies in the areas of specific and im- 
mediate life problems, rather than in the general- 
ized sociological and historical areas of the field. 
For example, only 11 per cent of seniors and 
graduates expressed a desire for further study of 
“History of Family Structure,” while 65 per cent 
wish they had spent more time studying “Buy, 
Build, or Rent.” This same topic, “History of 
Family Structure,” was rated of great value by 
only 7 per cent of the group, while “Physiology of 
Reproduction” and “Value of Insurance” were con- 
sidered of supreme importance by 59 per cent. 

That the College program is failing to meet stu- 
dent needs is evidenced in the fact that 84 per cent 
of the seniors and graduates studied reported the 
utilization of personal research in the library or of 
advice from friends and other students as sources 
of information and guidance, while a minority of 
students report that they have turned to faculty 
members or advisers, counselors, or deans for guid- 
ance. Of the student comments given on the ques- 
tionnaire, 50 per cent fall within the area of sug- 
gested curriculum revision, 14 per cent relate to 
teaching method, and 11 per cent to guidance. 

The total picture is one of student need and inter- 
est which can be satisfactorily met only by a mar- 
shalling of resources and a co-ordination of effort 
on the part of the many departments and divisions 
in the College whose work impinges upon the broad 
area of family living 
Recommendations 

In view of its significant findings the family life 
committee of San Diego State College feels that its 
work is unfinished. The need is manifest for further 


Left to right: Kenneth E. Barnhart, Ruth A. Talboy 

Clayton M. Gierde and Fay Perry, who are members 

of the special family life education committee at San 
Diego State College 


study of the complex problems revealed in the course 
of the research. Even though the original com- 
mittee membership included members from sociol- 
ogy, health education, home economics, and educa- 
tion, the expressed student needs and interest indi- 
cated that it would be desirable for a committee 
studying family life education to include represent- 
atives from psychology, biology, and economics 

Given then a committee which is to a greater 
extent representative of the areas of family life 
education, it would seem desirable to explore the 
possibility of a course, which, likewise, would cut 
across divisional and departmental lines and aim 
to meet the needs of the students as early as pos- 
sible in their college career. Such a course might 
well lay the groundwork, at an elementary level, 
for the course in Marriage and the Family. It 
should be starred as a general education course 

In the light of the inconclusive findings in the 
family life education pre-test administered to fresh- 
men, a pre- and post-test of entering freshmen, with 
a view toward determining the status of the group 
and the amount and type of learning which may be 
ascribed to present college courses would be of great 
value. A continuing program of family life educa- 
tion on pre-school, elementary, and secondary levels 
is of supreme importance, and it is incumbent upon 
a college which is concerned with teacher prepara- 
tion to equip teachers to handle this subject at all 
levels. The family life education committee also 
recommended, therefore, that a survey be made of 
the family life education content of courses required 
of teacher candidates at San Diego State College 
with a view toward reinforcing that content, if nec- 
essary. 
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The 1952 annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics As- 
sociation is to be built around the 
theme “Strengthening Fundamental 
Values in Family Life.” Three gen- 
eral sessions and an afternoon de- 
voted to study and action groups 
will develop various aspects ol 
the theme. These and other meet- 
ings are outlined in the tentative 


program. 


ONDAY 


9 am.-5 p.m Meeting of AIIEA executive 
board 
Board also meets Sunday 
9am.-5 p.m. Meeting of state presidents 
1-9:30 p.m. Registration 
2-5 pm. Committee meetings 





8 p.m. Program-of-work committee 
Evening: Boardwalk Promenade 
New Jersey Association Hospital- 
ity Center at Dennis Hotel 


UESDAY 


10 am-6 p.m. Registration 

8:30 am-5 p.m. Visit exhibits 

10 am. General opening session 

2-4 p.m. Consumer interests meeting 
Training of study and action 

group leaders 
4-5:30 pm. Committee meetings 
8 


p.m. Division meetings 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 











EDNESDAY 


7:30 a.m. Omicron Nu breakfast 

All day Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am Eye opener 

9:30 am. General session: Speakers 
Leonarp Mayo, Haze. Kyrx 

Organization of study and action 

groups 

24 p.m. Study and action group meetings 

6:30 p.m. International supper— Association 


awards 


HURSDAY 


7:30 am. Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Kappa Omicron Phi breakfasts 

All day Registsation and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener 

9:30 am. Department meetings 

12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 

2 p.m. AHEA business and council meeting 

6 p.m. Beach party; alumnae dinners 


RIDAY 


8:30 a.m. Registration and exhibits (until 
3:30 p.m.) 

8:30 a.m Eye opener 

9:30 am. General session Address and 
findings of study and action 


groups 
ll am. Division business meetings 
12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 


2 p.m. Research and trends meetings 

3:45 pm. Council meeting 

(State presidents and executive board mx 
ings will be held Saturday 








ATLANTIC CITY 


NE glance at a map of New Jersey, and 
you can visualize a wonderful vacation 
trip, for New Jersey is surrounded by 
Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware—and miles of 
ocean. Combining vacation with convention time? 
Then this is your year to have a seaside vacation on 
one of the 40 bathing beaches that dot the 120 
miles of coast from Sandy Hook to Cape May 
Or you can choose to take this opportunity to 
visit some of the notable historical and educational 
centers of New Jersey. Educational shrines to visit 
are Princeton and Rutgers Universities. The Mu- 
seum of Historic Art at Princeton, open in the 
summer by appointment, shows the development 
of art from earliest times. Rutgers, the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey, is located at New Bruns- 
wick and includes New Jersey College for Women 
and the College of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station. Also in that city is the ceramics building 
of Rutgers University, where ceramics exhibits and 
techniques of manufacturing may be seen 
Professional curiosity may be satisfied in many 
places in and near New Jersey. You may choose 
any of these: food processing plants, textile mills 
and finishing plants, garment factories and show 
rooms, testing bureaus, main offices of many 
women’s magazines, or test kitchens 
Coming from the West to Atlantie City, you 
route will take you through Pennsylvania, a state 
of tremendous industrial power and acres of rolling 
farm lands that offers a wide choice of mountain 
vacation spots as well. From the Poconos in the 
northeast to the Appalachian highlands of the 
southwest, resorts follow the line of the mountains 
And Philadelphia! If you cross the Delaware 
here, you will be tempted to take time for visiting 
many places of historic significance. Plan for at 
least a day in Philadelphia, particularly if you 
haven't before visited Independence Hall 
Traveling by motor from the South? A new 
time-saver has been added to your route—the 
handsome Delaware Memorial Bridge, replacing 
the New Castle Ferry. Take Highway 40 from 
Baltimore and you will have the benefit of the new 
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bridge and a four-lane highway most of the way 
to Atlantie City 

For many home economists, this pilgrimage to 
the eastern seaboard may be the first opportunity 
for a visit to Washington, D. C., and to our own 
AHEA headquarters at 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N. W. The welcome mat will be out for all who 
can plan the trip by way of Washington 

New York and New England beckon to conven- 
tion delegates also, and highways between Atlantic 
City and New York are excellent. There is no need 
to recount the many attractions of New York City 
But be sure to add the new United Nations build- 
ing and, from the UN post office, mail to stay-at- 
home friends cards and letters bearing the new 
UN postage stamps and the UN postmark. Have a 
good trip! And welcome to Atlantic City! 
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Motivating Adolescents to Optimum Growth 


Mrs. Clemmons is an instructor in nutrition 
in the College of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Kentucky. Mrs 
Williams is the nutrition teacher at Lexington 
Junior High School. This article is based 
upon the report of this nutrition study pre- 
sented at the Cleveland meeting of AHEA 


HE purpose of this experiment was to evalu- 

ate the effect of the use of the Wetzel Grid 

as a means of motivating adolescents to make 
best use of the small amount of health and nutri- 
tion education included in the general science 
course at Lexington Junior High School. 

The teaching of nutrition is suecessful only if 
it activates the students to actually improve their 
food and health habits. Teachers are always 
searching for new methods of motivating the chil- 
dren. Rat experiments, tasting parties, intensive 
education courses, movies—these are some of the 
methods tried here and elsewhere. Our success with 
the Wetzel Grid, as measured in terms of the chil- 
dren's interest and co-operation, seems to merit its 
inclusion in the nutrition teacher's repertory of 
teaching aids 

The use of the Wetzel Grid is a long-term project 
being carried on in the Lexington Junior High 
School. Thus, the opportunity was at hand to test 
its value as a means of motivating the teaching 
in the general science course. Of course, for this 
purpose we used the records for only a short time 

However, the picture presented by the Grid is 
concrete and it enables the child to see his own 


progress in simple, graphie form 


Explanation of the Grid 

The Wetzel Grid, developed by Dr. Norman C 
Wetzel, is a chart on which the height and weight 
of a child is recorded on two panels, the Grid Panel 
(A in the chart) and the Auxodrome Panel (B) 

Two other panels are included on the Grid: a 
space for recording dates, age, weight, and height 
figures at the extreme left side of the chart and a 
basal metabolism panel at the extreme right side 





with the Wetzel Grid 
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of the chart. Height in inches forms the top of the 
Grid Panel while weight in pounds forms the left 
side. Where these two figures for a given child in- 
tersect, a dot is entered on the chart. The point 
so obtained tells the child’s “developmental level.” 
This is indicated by the numbers running diago- 
nally across A in the chart reproduced. A year’s 
growth is divided into 12 parts called levels. Opti- 
mum growth and development are indicated when 
the child follows his expected pattern on the Grid 
as determined by his original point of entry and 
The dot obtained from weight 
and height figures also shows the child’s body shape, 
as defined by the “physique channel” into which the 
dot falls. There are nine physique channels rang- 
ing from A, (obese) to B, (extreme thinness or 
The channels are the diagonal lines on 


subsequent entries 


poor). 
panel A. A shift of more than one-half of one chan- 
nel of physique in ten levels of growth indicates 
failure in development. The cause should be lo- 
cated at once. The average child should not fail 
by more than two or three levels to attain his ex- 
pected position on the chart by the end of each vear 

Traditionally, weights and heights have been 
compared with age. By the Grid method, how- 
ever, only after weight and height have been com- 
pared in order to give a general idea of a child’s 
body shape are these figures compared to age. This 
is done on the Auxodrome Panel (B). The figure 
for the developmental level, found on the Grid 
Panel, is extended to become the side of the Auxo- 
drome Panel and is plotted against chronological 
age. The point so found shows the development of 
the child in relation to age, and subsequent points 
joined on the Auxodrome Panel show a child’s de- 
velopment in comparison with the curves of normal 
development perfected by Dr. Wetzel, shown in B 
(the curving lines labeled with percentages). Any 


sharp deviation from the line his Auxodrome fol- 


lows indicates growth failure to some extent in the 
child. 

The unique feature of the Grid as compared to 
other methods of measuring growth is that the child 
competes with himself. The Grid shows what de- 
velopment is possible for that individual child. One 





GRID for Evaluating PHYSICAL FITNESS 
in Terms of PHYSIQUE (Body Build), DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL and BASAL METABOLISM 
— A Guide to Individual Progress from Infancy to Maturity — 
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{ Wetzel Grid | shorte ned | with the data from a typical case in this study 
The dotted arrows in Panel A show the manner in which the data at the left are plotted as points on the Grid 


Panel 


This pomt is extended to meet the dotted arrow from the child’s chronological age in Panel B 


found are joined on Panel B, they give a curve which is then easily compare d with the 


for each body type already printed on the chart 
boy's growth 


good qualit y food 


problem encountered in growth studies among chil- 
dren has always been that children who are much 
underweight or overweight become discouraged be- 
cause they seem so far out of a normal range. With 
the Wetzel Grid and its nine channels, each child is 
placed by a series of heights and weights in the 
channel which is his normal growth channel and 
which indicates his own body type. If he is nat- 
urally tall and thin he will be in the channel for 
the tall and thin and his progress can be charted 


according to what is normal for him. As he is not 


competing, therefore, with a child of another build, 


he feels he has a chance. 

Eighty children took part in the experiment, 39 
girls and 41 boys. The ages ranged from 13 to 18 
years, 51.25 per cent being 14 years old and 25.5 
per cent being 15 years old. The growth and de- 
velopment of children in this age group are the 
hardest of all to predict. In general, the girls begin 
to level off in growth at 14 while the boys con- 


Reproduced by permission of Norman C. Wetzel. MD), and NEA Service 


A is the Grid Panel; B is the Auzodrome 


When points thus 


curves of normal development 


Note in this case the sharp deviation from normal progress im this 
It was found to result from a heavy work load and was remedied by having him eat five meals a day of 


It can be readily observed that this procedure brought him back to normal 


tinue a rapid development until 16. There is great 
variation among individual children which the Grid 
takes into consideration 

The children were from middle- and low-income 
families. The parents were not brought into the 
picture during this phase of the experiment as it 
was conducted especially to see what response 
could be obtained from the children themselves 

The students were first weighed and measured 
on October 14. On January 14, three months later, 
they were again weighed and measured. At this 
time they were introduced to the Wetzel Grid, and 
each was given a Grid to use for his own record 
He entered his two weights and heights for this 
term as well as his former weights and heights as 
they appeared on his school records 

The children were asked to keep a record of their 
total food intake, hours of sleep, and activities. The 
record sheets furnished them were in diary form 
and could be kept for one day or a week 
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Forty-three of the 80 children kept the weekly 
diary, 25 kept the daily diary, and 12 kept none. 
The diaries were filled out at the beginning of the 
nutrition course and at the same time the Grid rec- 
ords were started. The nutrition course was con- 
ducted for only three weeks, being part of a nine 
weeks’ unit on the study of the human body in 
which digestion, nutrition, and food composition 
were included. This course is given as part of a 
general science course for the ninth grade. 

In January when the Grid was introduced, the 
80 charts showed that 58.75 per cent of the class 
were on a downward trend, 28.75 per cent on an 
upward trend, and 12.5 per cent unrecorded due to 
leaving school or absence at weighing time. The 
high percentage of downward trends was discussed 
with the children, and it was agreed that irregular 
habits of sleeping and eating as well as extra ac- 
tivities over the holidays was the probable cause. 
The children showed an intense interest in the rea- 
sons for poor growth. Each child brought out the 
reasons he thought applied in his case, such as com- 
petitive basketball or a job which was more than 
his body could take care of at his stage of growth. 
As examples of the effectiveness of this discussion, 
one boy gave up basketball and another a job 
Both tried to improve their food habits and were 
back to their expected growth curves in six weeks. 


Growth Picture Changes 


On March 1, the students were again weighed 
and measured; this was six weeks after work was 
begun on the Grids and three weeks after the end 
of the nutrition course. This time the class showed 
an upward trend on the Grids of 50 per cent, a 
downward trend of 38.75 per cent, and 11.25 per 
cent of cases unrecorded due to leaving school or 
absence at time of weighing. The degree of re- 
sponse to the use of the Grid in the science class is 
indicated by the upward trend of the class as a 
whole, changing in six weeks’ time from 28.75 per 
cent to 50 per cent showing satisfactory growth 
Of the 38.75 per cent whose growth was unsatis- 
factory at this reading, 55.8 per cent were girls 
and 44.2 per cent were boys. Only 48.75 per cent 
of the class were girls; yet they furnished 55.8 per 
cent of cases of growth below normal expectation 

Again the discussion with the children brought 
out the individual differences: for example, one 
girl could not gain on the amount and quality of 
food she ate in relation to her outside activities 
of cheerleading and dancing; another girl’s late 
hours due to working as a baby sitter and social 
activities such as dancing kept her from gaining; 
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and a boy gained in spite of the same work he had 
carried on during the former period when he had 
shown a downward trend. His reason was that 
he had improved his nutrition enough to care for the 
extra activity. The chart applies to this boy 


Voluntary Co-operation of Children 


It should be noted that these children were under 
no pressure from home and were given no special 
foods, vitamins, or liver extract, as in many experi- 
ments. Each one who elected to try to improve 
his physical condition by adopting better health and 
food habits did it of his own volition. In some 
cases, the food at home was so poor that the only 
way of improving nutrition was by buying malted 
milks or fruit or milk when away from home. Some 
children, of course, requested certain foods at home 
or ate foods there they formerly refused. Many 
made better selections at the school cafeteria 

One girl reported that after she learned what 
she should eat she still could not get the green and 
yellow vegetables at home, even though she liked 
them and was cook for the family, because the 
family wanted other foods. Her father was will- 
ing to buy her vitamin pills but did not understand 
the importance of vegetables. We consider it dif- 
ficult to give enough nutrition in such a course to 
do a child good and also give her enough to take 
back to her family. Such cases could be taken 
up with the family later. 

When searching for probable causes of growth 
failure, we considered food intake and outside ac- 
tivities as they appeared in the diaries and we also 
consulted the excellent guidance records. The cases 
of failure could be accounted for by poor food, ex- 
cessive activities, poor health habits, emotional 


problems, and home disturbances, or any combina- 


tions of these factors. 

The reasons for poor and good growth and de- 
velopment brought out in the course in general 
science became pertinent because each child could 
see his own particular status as it appeared graph- 
ically on the Grid—was therefore stimulated to try 
to make improvement. The effectiveness of this 
device is shown by the fact that all except six of 
the eighty made a real effort to achieve a better 
level of development. The change in attitude was 
reflected in most cases by a change of habits that 
showed up in six weeks’ time, as is apparent from 
the records on the Grids. The upward trend of the 
children’s Grids during the short time the experi- 
ment was in force indicates the Wetzel Grid is ef- 
fective as a motivating agent in this age group to- 


wards achieving optimum growth 
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Effect of Sterilization Procedures on Physical 
Properties of Fabrics Containing Fibrous Proteins 


1 Morrison is head of the tertiles and cloth- 
ing __ision of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and I me Economics of the U. S. Department 
of A rulture. This paper was presented at 
the search meeting of the tertiles and cloth- 
ing aivision at the 1951 annual meeting of the 


1 wie rican Home Economics Association 


N efficient and practicable method for steriliz- 
ing fabrics containing wool has long been 
needed by laundries, dry-cleaning estab- 

lishments, hospitals, and other institutions that pro- 
vide clothing and bedding to groups of people. The 
ideal sterilizing procedure would kill all organisms 
non-pathogenic as well as pathogenic contami- 
nants—yet produce little, if any, change in the 
character of the fabric 
To date, researches concerning the sterilization of 
wool have dealt primarily with the effect of heat 
dry or moist-—upon the chemical decomposition of 
the fiber and the appearance’and hand of the treated 
fabrics (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7). Few investigators have 
recorded the magnitude of changes in physical prop- 
erties of materials which contain fibrous proteins, 
such as clothing fabrics and blankets 

Studies conducted by the Bureau of Human Nu- 

trition and Home Economics pertaining to the care 

of family textiles have led to the development of 
_, several bactericidally effective methods for steriliz- 

ing wool. Two of the most promising procedures 
were compared with steam under pressure in their 
effect upon the physical properties of four fabries 
containing fibrous proteins 

Acknowledgment is made to Dorothea Klemme and 
Frances Stouffer Yancey, formerly of the Bureau, for 
much of the laboratory work on the wool and wool-rayon 
fabrics and to Margaret Towell Goldsmith of the Bureau 
for the laboratory experiments using the fabric containing 
a manufactured fibrous protein 
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Procedure 


Four serge fabrics similar in weave and count 
were used to appraise the effect of sterilization upon 
fabric properties (table 1). One fabric was a!l 


TABLE 1 


Breaking strength, count, and weight of new fabrics 


BREAKING 
STRENGTH® 


Warp Filling Warp Filling 


pounds | pounds | number | numbe 
All-wool serge 55.2 | 43.4 68 58 


Wool-viscose rayon 
serget 

Wool-acetate rayon 
serget 


Viscose rayon azlon 
9 


serge 53.0 36.2 
* Dry, ravelled strip method; average of 12 determinations 


t Army shirtings 


wool; two were composed of wool and rayon; and 
one was a blend of rayon and an azlon fiber made 
from casein. Since the Armed Forces were inter- 
ested in a satisfactory means of sterilizing part-wool 
shirtings then under test, they supplied the wool- 
rayon fabrics. 

The fabrics were sampled to provide three sets of 
randomized specimens for each sterilization pro- 
cedure. One set was used for controls, one for 
single treatments, and the other for repeated treat- 
ment. The specimens, 13 by 14 inches in size, were 
large enough for determinations of physical prop- 
erties except for weight per square yard of the 
fabrics sterilized with steam under pressure with- 
out a protective fluid 
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The three methods used for sterilizing the fabries 
were: (1) steam under pressure; (2) steam with a 
protective fluid surrounding the fabric (8); and (3) 
a preparation of sodium silicofluoride, an unpub- 
lished procedure developed by the Bureau of Human 


Nutrition and Home Economics 


Sterilization of Fabrics 


Steam under pressure Fabries sterilized with 
steam under pressure were subjected to 20 + 4 
pounds for 15 minutes, and 15 pounds pressure for 
30 minutes. Two sets of specimens from each fab- 
ric were treated. One set was sterilized once, the 
other five times 

Three government service agencies—the Quarter- 
master Corps of the War Department (Camp Lee, 
Virginia), the Veterans’ Administration (Mount 
Alto Hospital, Washington, D. C.), and the Naval 
Medical Center (Bethesda, Maryland)—sterilized 
the wool and part-wool fabries with steam under 
pressure (without a protective fluid). The equip- 
ment and conditions ordinarily employed for such 
work in the respective agencies were used 

Steam with a protective fluid. To sterilize the 
various fabrics by this procedure, test pieces were 
immersed in separate flasks containing 1.5 liters of 
Stoddard solvent and then subjected to steam for 
1!% hours under 25 pounds pressure—the time and 
pressure found to be bactericidal. The fabrics were 
lightly weighted with glass rods to prevent floating 
After treatment the swatches were drained and 
dried overnight at room temperature. The set of 
swatches to be sterilized repeatedly was subjected 
to the same treatment for five successive days 
Fresh solvent was used for each treatment 

Sodium. silicofluoride Test swatches of fabric 
were immersed, three at a time, lightly weighted 


with glass rods, in a freshly prepared 0.6 per cent 


preparation of sodium silicofluoride and maintained 


at 70°C for 30 minutes. One set of swatches was 
treated once, a similar set five times. After each 
treatment the fabries were rinsed four times in dis- 
tilled water at 50° to 60°C. The volume of water 
used each time was approximately 700 ml. After 
the last rinse, swatches were squeezed to remove 


excess water and drained on absorptive paper 


Evaluation of Changes in Fabric Properties 

After the swatches were sterilized the required 
number of times by the various procedures, they 
were examined for changes in color and feel. Test 
pieces were then prepared and the breaking strength, 
count, and weight of the treated fabries determined 
by standard methods (9) 
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Color and feel. All the untreated fabrics pos- 
sessed an even, clear color and were soft and wooly 
to the touch. The different sterilization treatments 
altered the color and feel in varying degrees. 
Changes were more pronounced after repeated treat- 
ments than after a single processing and were more 
evident in the wool-acetate rayon shirting than in 
the all-wool, the wool-viscose, or the rayon-azlon 
fabries 

Repeated sterilization with steam under pressure 
without a protective fluid produced the most marked 
changes in the color and feel of all four fabries 
This treatment vellowed the all-wool white serge, 
changed the color of one of the replicates of the 
wool-acetate rayon shirting from khaki to green, 
and caused the pink ravon-azlon fabric to fade 

All materials, except the wool-acetate fabric, re- 
tained their original color and feel through repeated 
treatments using steam under pressure with the cloth 
immersed in a protective fluid The wool-acetate 
serge took on a bluish-gray tinge with one treat- 
ment, and color change was accentuated with re- 
peated processing. The wool-acetate fabric also 
felt somewhat harsh and “boardy” after the fifth 
sterilizing. 

Sterilization with sodium silicofluoride caused the 
least change in color and feel of all fabries. Only a 
slight harshening and a barely discernible change 
in color were noted in all materials after five treat- 
ments 

Breaking strength. As expected, greater changes 
in breaking strength of the fabries resulted from 
five treatments than from a single processing. Steam 
under pressure without a protective fluid caused a 


TABLE 2 


Changes in breaking strength of all-woot serge when sterilized 


by various proce dures 


BREAKIN 


STRENGTH* 
TIMES 


STERILIZATION PROCESS 
TREATED 


Warr Filling 


Steam without protective fluid 
(a) 20+4 pounds for 15 minutes 


(b) 15 pounds for 30 minutes 


Steam with protective fluid 
25 pounds for 90 minutes 


Sodium silicofluoride 
70° C for 30 minutes 


* Based on breaking strength 
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sizable loss in strength in all fabrics. This loss was 
marked in the all-wool and in the wool-acetate 
serges after five treatments. 

When sterilized with steam and a protective fluid, 
fabrics containing wool increased in strength. Part 
of this increase was attributable to shrinkage and 
felting. 

The sodium silicofluoride treatment weakened 
fabrics containing wool, notably those composed of 
wool and rayon. 

Steam under pressure of 15 pounds for 30 minutes 
caused the greatest loss in strength of the all-wool 
fabrics (table 2). Sterilization with steam and a 
protective fluid caused a loss in strength in the fill- 
ing after one treatment and in the warp after five 
treatments. The gain in strength in the warp and 
filling after a single and repeated treatment, re- 
spectively, was probably a result of shrinking and 
felting. 


TABLE 3 


Changes in breaking strength of wool-viscose rayon serge when 
sterilized by vartous procedures 


BREAKING 


riwes SsTRENGTH* 


STERILIZATION PROCESS 
TREATED 


Warp Filling 


Steam without protective fluid 
(a) 20+4 pounds for 15 minutes 


(b) 15 pounds for 30 minutes 


Steam with protective fluid 
25 pounds for 90 minutes 


Sodium silicofluoride 
70° C for 30 minutes 


* Based on breaking strength index 


The sodium silicofluoride procedure caused the 
greatest loss in strength in the wool-viscose rayon 
fabric. Similar losses occurred with five treatments 
with steam under 15 pounds pressure for 30 minutes 
(table 3) 

Repeated treatment with steam under a pressure 
of 20 + 4 pounds for 15 minutes, without a pro- 
tective fluid, caused severe loss in strength in the 
wool-acetate fabric. This loss was even greatet 
when the material was sterilized with steam at 15 
When 


the wool-acetate fabric was immersed in a protective 


pounds pressure for 30 minutes (table 4). 


fluid during sterilization there was a gain in strength 
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Since this was accompanied by a gain in count 
(yarns per inch), the greater strength is probably 
attributable, in part at least, to shrinkage 


TABLE 4 


Changes in breaking strength of wool-acetale rayon serge when 
stertlized by various procedures 


BREAKING 


SsTRENGTH® 
Times 


STERILIZATION PROCESS 
—— ‘ - TREATED 


Warp Filling 


Steam without protective fluid 
(a) 20+4 pounds for 15 minutes 7.91 
30.89 


(b) 15 pounds for 30 minutes 24.80 
14.68 
Steam with protective fluid 
25 pounds for 90 minutes 


Sodium silicofluoride 
70° C for 30 minutes 


* Based on breaking strength index 


TABLE 5 
Effect of length of time of steaming without protective fluid upon 
breaking strength of three fabrics containing wool 


EFFECT ON BREAKING STRENOTH® OF 
STEAM WITHOUT PROTECTIVE FLUID 


FABRIK open 20 +4 Ibs. for 15 Ibs. for 


TREATED 
15 muon 30 min 


Warp Filling Warp Filling 


All-wool serge 10.18 
34.29 
W ool- viscose 7 0.14 


rayon serge 5.%: 53 14.34 - 


Wool-acetate 7 24.80 


rayon serge 14.68 - 


* Based on breaking strength index 


From table 5 it appears that length of time of 
steaming may play a greater part in the loss of 
strength than temperature during sterilization. This 
verifies Matthews’ findings 

Thread count 


ing sterilization 


Practically all fabries shrank dur- 
The warp and filling counts were 
increased with the various sterilizing processes, but 
five treatments caused only slightly greater in- 


creases than a single sterilization. On the whole, 
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the filling count increased more than the warp 
count. 

Weight. The untreated fabrics varied consider- 
ably in weight, averaging from 6.3 to 7.5 ounces 
per square yard for the rayon-azlon and all-wool 
fabrics and from 11.3 to 12.3 for the materials com- 
posed of wool and rayon. The differences in the 
weight of the four fabrics seem to be directly related 
to density or specific gravity of the fibers used. 

Sterilization by immersion in the sodium silico- 
fluoride preparation caused a substantial increase 
in the weight of all fabrics. Treatment with steam 
under pressure when the fabric was surrounded by 
a protective fluid resulted in an increase in weight 
in the fabrics containing wool but a loss in weight 
n the serge composed of rayon and a casein fiber 
(There was insufficient fabric sterilized with steam 
under pressure without a protective fluid to make 
weight determinations. ) 


Summary 


All three methods of sterilization produced some 
changes in the color, feel, breaking strength, count, 
and weight of each of the four fabries studied 
Dyed fabrics faded; the white serge became yel- 
lowed. Harshness in the feel developed during 
processing. As might be expected, greater changes 
occurred with repeated processing than with a single 
treatment. 

Sterilization by steam under pressure without a 
protective fluid caused greater injury to all the 
fabrics than did the other two sterilization methods 
used. 

All sterilization procedures caused the fabrics to 
shrink. Change was greater with the sodium silico- 
fluoride process than with either of the others, and 
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shrinkage was more pronounced in the warp direc- 
tion than in the filling. 

The use of sodium silicofluoride consistently in- 
creased the weight of all fabrics to a greater extent 
than did the other two methods. This might reflect 
a retention of sodium silicofluoride as well as shrink- 
age and felting of the fabric. 

The sodium silicofluoride procedure caused the 
least visible ehange in the fabrics, but it was hard 
to remove the chemical from large pieces of cloth 
What effect retention of the salt would have upon 
the appearance and hand of the fabric is not known. 
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Extension Service Reaches 6% Million Families 


More than 61% million families, rural and urban, received educational help 
from the Cooperative Extension Service of the land-grant colleges and the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 1950, according to the 1951 
“Report of Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics.” 

Extension’s out-of-school program was responsible for homemaking improve- 
ments made by about 3! million families. Of these, 62 per cent were farm 
families and 38 per cent urban or other nonfarm families. 

During 1950, there were more than 12,500 professional agricultural and home 
economics extension workers. Most of them were county agricultural, home 
demonstration, and 4-H Club agents and assistant agents. The county home 
demonstration agents received the aid of 502,150 local leaders in carrying 
home demonstration programs into homes. This is an increase of 75 per cent 
in 10 years. 

The complete report may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents 
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ANY consumers are interested in the possi- 
bility of freezing leftover foods, including 
vegetables. Not much information is avail- 

able on the results obtained by freezing vegetables 
which have been completely cooked. Woodroof 
and Atkinson (1) reported “fair to poor” results 
with cooked Lima beans, snap beans, okra, field peas, 
and cream style corn. Masterman (2) listed frozen 
cooked corn as satisfactory and frozen cooked beets, 
beet greens, and asparagus as unsatisfactory. Hohl, 
Buck, and Rosoff (3) and Fenton and Darfler (4) 
reported success with cooked frozen vegetable purées. 


Experimental Procedure 

Five vegetables were tested: asparagus, green 
beans, carrots, broccoli, and cauliflower. The pre- 
cooked frozen vegetables were prepared as follows: 
The asparagus spears were cut into 114- to 2-inch 
pieces; the green beans, into 2- to 3-inch pieces; the 
carrots were sliced into circles approximately Y& 
to 14 inch thick; the broccoli stalks were split so 
that no stalk was more than one inch thick; and the 
cauliflower was broken into flowerets. The pre- 
pared vegetables were boiled until “fork-tender.” 
The cooking times were: asparagus, 8 to 12 minutes; 
green beans, 15 to 20 minutes; cauliflower, 8 to 10 
minutes; carrots, 15 to 20 minutes; broccoli, 10 to 
15 minutes. After cooking, the vegetables were 
cooled to 30° to 35°C before packaging. The 
cooked vegetables were packed in the cooking liquid 
to make as solid a pack as possible, since it has been 
reported by Woodroof and Atkinson (1) and by 
Hanson et al. (5) that a solid pack is superior to a 
loose pack for retention of palatability. The frozen 
cooked vegetables were heated for scoring without 
previous defrosting 

Fresh samples from the lots cooked for freezing 
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Precooked Frozen Vegetables 
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were also scored at the beginning of the experiment 
In addition, samples of green beans, broccoli, and 
cauliflower were blanched and frozen according to 
standard procedures 

The frozen samples were stored for 1 week, 1 
month, and 2 to 244 months. At the various scoring 
periods, the samples were judged by a panel of 5 
experienced judges Green beans, broccoli, and 


TABLE | 
Flavor, texture, and color scores for vegetables 
(maximum score = 7, minimum = 1!) 

FLAVOR rex COLOR 

VEGETABLE STORAGE TREATMENT anean | TUS | anoen 

BOCORE 

Asparagus None bresh 5.3 5.2 5.7 
1 week Fresh 5.9 57 57 

Cooked frozen 39 25 3.1 

1 month Fresh 9 5.5 6.1 

Cooked frozen 38 24 3.6 

2 months Commercial* frozen 49 48 43 

Cooked frozen $1 21 4.0 

Carrots None Fresh 53 +8 66 
1 week Fresh 58 9 66 

Cooked frozen 45 36 53 

1 month Frest 59 60 59 

Cooked frozen 48 4 9 

2 months Fresh 60 6.1 62 

Cooked frozen 45 4.3 5.8 

Green beans | None Fresh 5.6 5.8 58 
1 week Fresh 5.6 5.8 47 

Blanched frozen 57 49 66 

Cooked frozen 32 2.7 2.8 

1 month Fresh 56 1 45 

Blanched frozen 4.7 ,@ 68 

Cooked frozen 3.4 2.5 33 

2 }months Fresh 48 52 49 

Blanched frozen 5.5 0 68 

Cooked frozen 2.9 28 33 

Broceoh None Fresh 5.1 54 50 
1 week Fresh 5.5 58 +0 

Blanched frozen 49 5.1 5.6 

Cooked frozen 3.3 34 34 

1 month Fresh 41 47 4.5 

Blanched frozen 48 49 5.5 

Cooked frozen 3.3 37 $8 

2 months | Fresh 53 5.2 +4 

Blanched frozen a5 41 45 

Cooked frozen 3.2 4.1 30 

Cauliflower None Fresh 5.6 60 5.4 
1 week Fresh 5.3 5.7 5.4 

Blanched frozen 49 47 5.6 

Cooked frozen 3.3 3.1 37 

1 month Fresh 5.2 9 5.1 

Blanched frozen 45 47 5.6 

Cooked frozen $1 2.7 3.9 

2months Fresh 5.3 5.5 44 

Blanched frozen 42 42 5.2 

Cooked frozen 26 26 38 


* Fresh asparagus no longer available 
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cauliflower were analyzed for ascorbic acid content, 
using the method of Loeffler and Ponting (6). 


Results 

Preecooked frozen vegetables were definitely in- 
ferior to fresh vegetables and to blanched frozen 
vegetables, especially in color, texture, and flavor. 
The scores are listed in table 1. Vegetables that 
were completely cooked before freezing were limp, 
watery, and mushy when reheated for serving. 
Packing in the cooking liquid did not prevent the 
development of stale, “warmed-over” flavors, al- 
though the off-flavor was not so pronounced in car- 
rots as it was in the other vegetables. 

The scores for flavor and texture of the blanched 
frozen vegetables were usually intermediate be- 
tween the scores for the fresh and the cooked frozen 


samples. However, the blanched frozen samples 


were often superior to the fresh samples in color. 


The ascorbic acid values for green beans, broccoli, 
and cauliflower are listed in table 2. The blanched 
frozen vegetables contained about the same amount 
of ascorbic acid as the fresh vegetables treated in 
the same way. The frozen vegetables 
showed a further loss of ascorbic acid. The appar- 
ent increase in ascorbic acid between the cooked 
frozen broccoli and the cooked reheated solids was 


cooked 
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ascorbic acid losses due to solution than did the 
blanched frozen samples. 


Summary 

Tests were made on the palatability and ascorbic 
acid content of precooked frozen asparagus, carrots, 
green beans, broccoli, and cauliflower. The results 
indicated that freezing these vegetables after com- 
plete cooking is not a desirable practice. When 
reheated for service, the products were partially 
disintegrated, flavorless or off-flavor, soggy, mushy, 
and fair to poor in color. The ascorbic acid content 
decreased materially over that of vegetables proc- 
essed according to the usual blanching procedure. 
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TABLE 2 


Ascortnc acid content of vegetables (mg/100 g wet weight) 





STORAGE 


None (fresh) 


1 month 


2 to 2!4 months 


TREATMENT 
Green Beans 


milligrams 
Raw 9.0 
Blanched 8.1 
Cooked, solids 4.1 
Cooked, liquid 2.1 


Prepared for 
Eating 
Frozen 
Solids Liquid 
Blanched and frozen 
Cooked and frozen 


Blanched and frozen 
Cooked and frozen 


Blanched and frozen 
Cooked and frozen 


ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF 
Broccoli 
milligrams 

95.2 
74.8 
54.0 


19.0 


Prepared for 
Eating 
Frozen 


Solids Liquid 


13.8 
20.3 


39.0 
31.7 


14.8 
19.0 


41.8 


13.7 
14.6 


Cauliflower 


milligrams 
67.0 
42.0 


Prepared for 
Eating 
Frozen 


Liquid 








Effect of the pH of Two Fruits on the Require- 
ment of Chemical Leavening Agents for Cakes 


Dr. Major is an assistant professor of home 
economics at Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California. Miss Cormack, a 
1951 graduate of Santa Barbara College, is 
now a graduate assistant in foods and nutri- 
tion at the State College of Washington. 


HE problem involved in this investigation 

was as follows: to determine the pH of apple- 

sauce and orange juice as commonly used in 
cakes; to ascertain the amount of sodium bicarbon- 
ate needed to bring each to the neutral point; and 
to discover, by appropriate baking tests, the effect 
of this and various other amounts of sodium bi- 
carbonate on the texture, volume, and flavor of the 
final baked product. No work seems to have been 
reported on this problem in scientific literature 


Method 


The applesauce was prepared by cooking unpeeled 
Pippin apples in a smal! amount of water and purée- 
ing them after they were cooked. A sample was 
retained for immediate testing of pH, and the re- 
mainder was frozen in the home freezer for use in 
baking tests. 

Commercial frozen concentrated orange juice was 
used in the tests for orange cakes. It was diluted as 
directed, three to one. Fresh orange rind was added 
at the time of baking. 

Determination of pH. Standard procedure was 
followed in determining the pH of the well-mixed 
samples using a Beckman pH meter. Each sample 
was tested twice to verify the results. 

Neutralization. A weighed amount of sodium bi- 
carbonate was added to a 4% cup sample of each 
fruit. The samples were thoroughly mixed by beat- 
ing in an electric mixer at high speed for 4 minutes 
The pH was then checked on the pH meter. Addi- 
tional amounts of sodium bicarbonate were added, 
100 milligrams at a time, and the above procedure 
was repeated until the pH was in the range of 6.8 
to 7.0. The experiment was repeated, adding the 
total amount of the smaller additions at one time, 
to verify the results. 


RUTH MAJOR and MAY N. CORMACK 


Mixing. All cakes were mixed by the mixer 
method, and all ingredients were at room tempera- 
ture. The carefully weighed ingredients were placed 
in the bow] of a two-blade electric mixer. Care was 
taken to prevent direct contact of the liquid with 
the leavening agent by first sifting the flour and 
leavening agent. 

For each Kind of cake a standard cake recipe 
was prepared, based upon a formula which was de- 
veloped from comparison of a number of recipes 
from various sources. When the baked product 
showed improper balance of fat, sugar, flour, or 
liquid, the amounts were adjusted to obtain a more 
standard product. The formula resulting from the 
procedure follows: 


Formula used for cakes 


FOR APPLESAUCE CAKE POR ORANGE JUICE CAKE 
INGREDIENTS 
Measure Weight Measure Weight 


grams 
Fat ec ly B 100 
Flour 2c 4 192 
Sugar . y 3 200 
kgg y Of} p 96 
Salt le tsp p 2 tap 2 
Fruit 1 ¢ apple- 34 ¢ orange 
sauce 24. juice 
Orange rind 
(grated) 2 tap 

Raisins le 
Cinnamon 1 tap 
Cloves 4 tap 

1 


Nutmeg 6 tsp 


For the tests, one-half recipe was made at a time 
All ingredients were weighed for accuracy in meas- 
urement and mixed at speed number 8 for 444 
minutes. The same size baking pans, permitting 
the batter to be one inch deep, were used through- 
out the experiment and the cakes were baked at 
350°F for 30 minutes. 

The volume was measured by the rice displace- 
ment method and by inspection; texture and flavor 
were judged by students currently enrolled in ex- 
perimental cookery classes and by members of the 


home economics faculty 
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Results and Discussion 


The original pH of the fruits and the effect of 
added sodium bicarbonate on the pH may be seen 
in table 1, where it may be noted that 0.5 grams 
and 1.7 grams of soda were needed to neutralize 
14 cup each of applesauce and orange juice, respec- 
tively. Since 1 teaspoon of soda weighs 4 grams, 
this represents 4g teaspoon required for neutraliza- 
tion of applesauce and less than '% teaspoon for 
orange juice 

The results of triplicate baking tests on apple- 
sauce cake are reported in table 2, where it may be 
observed that applesauce cakes made without the 
addition of sodium bicarbonate were judged to be 
superior in quality to those using it (cake No. 3 
compared to cake No. 1). The flavor of cakes leav- 
ened with only baking powder was superior to those 
when soda was used. It was necessary to use 2 tea- 
spoons of baking powder per cup of flour (cake No 
3, table 2) to get acceptable volume and texture, 
whereas when milk was used for the liquid instead of 
applesauce 114 teaspoons baking powder per cup of 
flour produced optimum texture and volume. 

The results of the baking tests for orange juice 
cake appear in table 3. All tests were repeated to 
verify results. It was not possible to produce a 
satisfactory orange juice cake without the addition 
of some sodium bicarbonate. Orange juice cakes 
made without soda (Nos. 12, 13, and 15 in table 


TABLE | 


Effect of addition of soda on pH of orange juice and applesauce 


pu oF pH oF 
AMOUNT OF SODA ADDED ORANGE JUICE APPLESAUCE 
4 c) bs e) 
grams 
None 3.5 3.41 
02 4. 10° 
0.3 5. 20° 
0.4 4.10 6 30° 
0.5 4.30 6. 80° 
0 6 4.35 
0.7 4.50 
0.8 1 65 
09 5.20 
1.0 5.25 
1.1 5.50 
1.2 5.70 
1.3 5.93 
1.4 6.15 
15 6.51 
1.6 6.67 
1.7 6.89 


* Due to mechanical difficulties involved in obtaining a 
well-mixed sample, the results obtained with applesauce were 
variable. The figures given are averages of five trials 
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TABLE 2 


Effect of varying proportions of soda and baking powder on 
the quality of applesauce cake 


LEAVENING AGENTS APPLESAUCE CAKE 


CAKE 
nUM | 
BER Type Measure | Weight Vol rexture Flavor 
ume* 
grams cups 
1 | Soda | 4 tsp 1.0/]|,., | Fair | Bland, 
: 2.5 

B.P. | 24 tsp) 8.1 non-dis- 

tinctive 
| 
2 | Soda | None 22 Compact, | Slightly 

B.P. | 3 tsp 98 “ | heavy acid, ac- 

ceptable 
3 | Seda| None | 26 Light, Slightly 
i , . 

B.P. | 4 tsp 14.4 even grain} acid, dis- 
tinctive 
fruit 
flavor 


* Measured by rice displacement method 


3) were consistently dry. They had a more acid 
flavor and reduced volume regardless of the amount 
of baking powder used. In order to achieve good 
volume and texture, it was necessary to add enough 
sodium bicarbonate to raise the pH of the orange 
juice from the original 3.5 to a range of approxi- 
mately 4.65 to 6.80. This corresponded to the ad- 
dition of 44 teaspoon and 1% teaspoon of soda per 
34 cup orange juice (cakes No. 8 and 14). More 
baking powder than that recommended to leaven 
neutral products was found necessary to produce 
good quality in orange juice cake, even though so- 
dium bicarbonate was used. Optimum volume and 
texture were obtained by using either 3 teaspoons 
and 41% teaspoons baking powder, respectively, with 
14 teaspoon and 14 teaspoon sodium bicarbonate in 
the above mentioned cakes. This amount was com- 
parable to 1144 teaspoons and 214 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder to 1 cup of flour. This represents a 
marked increase over that required for cake made 
with milk, especially since some additional leaven- 
ing was obtained from the 1% to 14 teaspoon of soda 
The authors have found no satisfactory explanation 
for the requirement of the above amounts of baking 
powder in order to obtain acceptable volume and 
texture. 

The effect of the addition of sodium bicarbonate, 
in every case, was to reduce the natural flavor of the 
fruit, thereby producing a final product with a more 
bland flavor. No objectionable flavor of soda was 
detected in cakes baked with amounts of sodium 
bicarbonate in the range cited above. Neither was 








EFFECT OF pH OF FRUITS ON LEAVENING AGENTS 


TABLE 3 


The effect of varying amounts of sodium bicarbonate and baking powder on the quality of orange juice cake 


LEAVENING AGENTS 
CAKE 
NUMBER 


3 
Z 


Soda lo tsp 
B.P. 1 tsp 
Soda 16 tsp 
B.P. 1 tsp 
Soda Le tsp 
B.P. 2 tsp 
Soda 16 tsp 
B.P. 3 tsp 
Soda 14 tsp 
B.P. 3 tsp 
Soda 14 tsp 
B.P. 31% tsp 12.6 
Soda 14 tsp 1.0 
B.P. 4 tsp 14.4 
Soda None None 
B.P 3 tsp 10.8 
Soda None None 
B.P. 4 tsp 14.4 
Soda \4 tsp 1.0 
B.P. 4% tsp 16.2 
Soda None None 
B.P. 4% tsp 16.2 
Soda None None 
B.P. 5 tsp 18.0 


CoN NON wh 
Sonoe ooo 


~Oo=— 
ono 


* Measured by rice displacement method 


there objectionable flavor of baking powder in cakes 
baked with amounts ranging from 114 teaspoons 
to 24, teaspoons per cup of flour. However, when 
2'4 teaspoons of baking powder was used, a bitter 
flavor of baking powder was noted. Two formulae 
(Nos. 8 and 14 shown on table 3) were found to 
produce highly acceptable orange juice cakes. Due 
to the reduced amount of sodium bicarbonate, No 
14 had a stronger orange flavor which was preferred 
by some judges while others preferred the more deli- 
cate flavor of No. 8 


Summary 


Basic cake formulae were developed using apple- 


Type | Measure Volume* 


ORANGE JUICE CAKE 


Texture Flavor 


Somewhat dry, thin cell walls Good 

Dry, compact Good 

Slightly dry, fairly fine grain Good 

Fine grain, even, light Excellent 
Compact Good, slightly acid 


Somewhat compact Good, slightly acid 


Slightly compact Good, slightly acid 


Dry, compact Quite acid 


Dry, compact Quite acid 


Fine grain, even, light Excellent, slightly acid 


Somewhat dry, slightly compact | Quite acid 


Fine grain, slightly dry Quite acid, bitter 


sauce and orange juice as the liquid. Attempt was 
made to correlate the requirement of soda to the 
pH of the fruit. 

It was discovered that the most acceptable qual- 
ity of applesauce cake required no soda, but that 
some soda is required for good-quality orange juice 
cake. For both the applesauce and the orange 
cakes, greater amounts of baking powder are re- 
quired than for cake made with milk 

The findings reported in the present study are 
based upon amounts of ingredients required at sea 
level. If the formulae are to be used at other alti- 
tudes, adjustments.in amount of leavening will of 


course be necessary 


Membership Honor Roll 


Add these four! Now Kentucky, 


Michigan, New York, and South 


Dakota are due congratulations. As of February 1, 1952, these states have 
joined those that were reported in the February JourNnaL as having exceeded 


their membership total for 1950-51 


If your membership dues have not been paid for 1951-52, do it now. Bea 


continuous member. 
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College Clubs 


Mrs. Carol Best, Epitor 





State Group Has Tea 


Vassachusetts college club mem- 
bers gathered at Simmons College, 
Boston, for tea when Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert, pre sident-elect 
of AHEA, was on the campus 
Left to right, Bernice Lothrop, 
Simmons; Helen Sasso. Framing 
ham State Teachers College; Mrs 
Herbert; Margie Stewart, Boston 
University; and Donna Jennings 
Bradford Junior College. Regis 
College was also represe nted at 
the tea, as were Dean, Garland 
and Endicott Junior Colleges 
When speaking to the girls, Mrs 
Herbert said that in these times 
more home economists are ur- 
gently needed to help America’s 
and the world’s families to better 
living. She urged an enthusiastic 
ecruiting campaign, both nou 
and after graduation 





Betow: Hoec Ranch and its chuck wagon, from whici 
170 quests were served western fare by 30 members of 
Ohio University’s college club on their Athens campus 
Shown preparing for the money-raising affair are Taffy 
Nesh tt. pre sident: Jean Vance Hoe c Ranch chairman: 
Carolyn Isch, publicity chairman; Marilyn Isch, treas- 
rer, Fre de rich a Wile u. Trading Post manager ; and Cora 
Viler. college club advise They transformed clothin 
laborato e38 reading room, and lour ge mto a ran h house 
dining room with gay checked tablecloths and log candle 

holders. At the Trading Post, cookbooks and packages 


, , , , - 
breads candies, cakes, and coorkies were soid 





Costumes of the United Nations 


College cluh members at Oklahoma Aearicultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, put on costumes of other 
lands when they cel brated the sixth bi thday of the 
United Nations Left to right, Sue Davis in Japanese 
dress, Jackie Randall with “The World's Favorite 
Recipes,” and Shirley Rigg in Bavarian costume. Part of 
the celebrat on was a program in which Ti se Wolf, who 
had worked as a home economics consultant u th the 
State Department in Germany, told about “The Home 


Economist's Role in United Nations.” Refreshments 
consisted of cookies made from “The World’s Favorite 
Recipes.” 
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Kay Wisdom, homemaker and part-time home economics 

writer, gets some ideas for stories from daughte rs Mary 

Virgima, and Ellen She also makes dresses for then 
and is never too busy to be hostess to their friends 


Homemaking and Job Combine 


FLORAMAE GATES 


Homemaking and a part-time job can be com- 
bined, maintains Katherine Soth Wisdom, whos« 
homemaking responsibilities are a husband, three 
lively youngsters, and a seven-room house. Her 
other job is that of women’s editor of the Jowa 
Rural Electrification Cooperative Association News 

Kay's genial husband, Bill, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, is proud of his wife’s writing. He says, 
“Kay's columns are far better than most home- 
making pages simply because she writes from per- 
sonal experience. Things she does at home and 
with the kids, she writes about.” 

Though she spends but 20 hours per month ac- 
tually at her desk working on her two pages, Kay 
says she is constantly on the job looking for sub- 
ject matter about electrical appliances, foods, child 
care, clothing, home management—all phases of 
homemaking 

“Sometimes the most obvious tasks make good 
“When I get an idea, I jot it 
down on my bulletin board until I have time to 


stories,’ says Kay 
develop it and share it with News readers.” 

It was at lowa State College, where she was active 
in many honorary, professional, and campus or- 
ganizations while getting her degree in home eco- 
nomics and journalism, that Kay learned to make 
mental plans for doing the most important jobs first, 
then carry out the plans. She gives her experience 
in home management house credit for helping her 
dovetail homemaking tasks 
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Kay's typical Monday goes like this: She gives 
last-minute instructions to the elderly woman who 
comes in to care for the children and do the weekly 
ironing—then she is on her way downtown to Bill's 
office to write, answer mail, and do research for her 
columns. Monday is also the day she sandwiches 
in the weekly meeting of the American Association 
of University Women 

With meal-preparation time limited, Kay has 
planned Monday's dinner to be gotten ready in 
advance 

All this 


afternoons making dresses for her daughters. Soon 


vet Kay still finds time to spend some 


baby Ellen will be growing into the pinafores she 
recently made for Virginia and Mary 
Unexpected family crises, such as a sick child, 
can temporarily interfere with best-laid plans, Kay 
says. But she does not fret. Her secret for a happy 
home is this: “If outside work or clubs interfere with 
homemaking, I let them go. Most important is to 


keep things running smoothly at home.” 


Initiation Rites. Uprex Puoro: Officers of the MacMur- 
ray College home economics club, Jacksonville, Illinois 
dressed in white to pin the hbons of gold and blue on 
proud new members. Left to right, Acting Vice-presi 
dent Evelyn Darling, President Donna Summers, Secre- 
Margart Austbo 
A panel led a discussion on the history, prin 


tary Joan Spodynak, and Treasure 

BeLow 

ciple s, and purposes of home economics clubs at Stout 

Institute, 

lit their candles from re plicas of the Betty Lamp Left 

to right, Valeria Bloom, Rosalie Tolzmann, Ardis Man 
derscheid, and Geraldine Erickson 


VWenomonie, Wisconsin. before new members 

















Ju Short 


Teachers Would Lengthen 
Family Living Units 


Mary TypbLaskKa 


Candidate for a Doctor of Education Degree 
University of Texas 





In a study undertaken in connection with a 
graduate course in education at the University of 
Texas in the spring of 1951, the home economics 
curriculum in a number of secondary schools of the 
state was investigated with reference to the extent 
which areas designated as “Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation” were being taught, the methods and tech- 
niques used in teaching these subjects, and the satis- 
faction teachers felt with the time allotted to the 
various subjects in their schools. 

A questionnaire was prepared and sent to a 
sample group of 100 Texas high school teachers of 
home economics. The 46 replies returned are the 
basis of this report. Naturally, the percentages 
in terms of a sampling this size need to be inter- 
preted with caution, and conclusions can be drawn 
in relation to the co-operating schoo!s only and not 
in relation to all home economics departments in 
the state. = 

The six representative areas of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum which were studied included 
family relations, consumer education, budget mak- 
ing, child care and development, good grooming 
and good health, and personal development and 
self-understanding. 

Home economics teachers used a number of 
methods and techniques in teaching these areas of 
subject matter. In child care and development 
classes, for instance, teachers believed that direct 
observation and audio-visual aids seemed most suc- 
cessful and most enjoyable to both students and 
teachers. However, only 32 per cent of home eco- 
nomics teachers in this study were showing films 
and film strips interpreting children and youth in 
home economies classes. This is unfortunate as 
many excellent films are available in this area. The 
writer wishes to stress the possibilities for substitut- 
ing well-chosen scientific films for individual obser- 
vation of children and to recommend that increased 
emphasis be placed on these visual aids (sound 








movies and film strips in particular) as an excellent 
technique for making available real life and labora- 
tory situations, even to the most limited home eco- 
nomics department. 

An effort is being made by the great majority of 
home economics teachers to help their students de- 
velop an understanding of the values and satisfac- 
tions of family life. Eighty-six per cent of the 
teachers in this study utilized genuine family ex- 
periences in courses dealing with preparation for 
marriage and family life, though only 22 per cent 
utilized films or film strips to help their students 
achieve these goals. 

In the spring semester of 1951 in comparison to 
five or six years ago, 43 per cent of the home eco- 
nomics teachers were devoting more time to family 
relations. In fact, the time spent on this subject 
in relation to the total class time available increased 
more in the period of time considered than was 
true for any other one area of the home economics 
curriculum, 

The proportion of total class time spent in teach- 
ing personal development and _ self-understanding 
and child care and development also increased 

Probably these three areas—-family relations, 
child care and development, and personal develop- 
ment and self-understanding—were receiving an in- 
creased emphasis in the home economics program 
in these schools because teachers and administrators 
were more aware of the need for a more realistic 
program of education for high school youth. Per- 
haps they were ready for the incorporation of the 
goals of “life adjustment education” in their sub- 
ject matter offerings. Apparently a fair start has 
already been made in this direction, but when the 
secondary teachers of home economics included in 
this study were presented with an opportunity to 
indicate the per cent of total class time they would 
proportion to the area of family relations under 
ideal conditions a considerable increase in per cent 
of time was observed. 

These teachers of home economics taught family 
relations in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades in the 
spring semester of 1951 less than one-half of the 
total per cent of the time that they would do so 
under ideal conditions. For example, during this 
period of time, family relations composed 8 per cent 
of the total class time in grade 12, while under ideal 
conditions the home economics teachers would 
teach family relations in grade 12 for 15 per cent 
of the total class time. Family relations was taught 
for an average of 5.9 per cent in all home economics 
classes during the spring semester of 1951, but home 
economics teachers indicated that they would teach 
family relations for a much larger per cent (15.8) 
























of the time under ideal conditions. Home economics 
teachers would increase the per cent of total 
class time allotted to family relations in all grade 
levels from twice as much to nearly three times as 
much. 

The writer believes that these ideal conditions 
might be approximated in one way by helping school 
administrators develop an awareness of the values 
and necessity for expanding home economics depart- 
ment goals to include a well-developed coeduca- 
tional program of preparation for marriage and 
family life 


Home Freezer Study 


Reported to Manufacturers 


EsTHER COOLEY 
Louisiana Extension Service 





More than 2,000 women of 200 home demonstra- 
tion groups in 17 Louisiana parishes studied and 
voiced their opinions, likes, and dislikes about home 
food freezers. The report of this study was given 
at the meeting of the Louisiana Home Economics 
Association by the author, chairman of the Louisi- 
ana consumer interests committee. The women 
offered suggestions and asked for certain conveni- 
ence features to be included in later models of 
home freezers 
mittee, a recommendation was made to write to 
different manufacturers of home freezers informing 
them of the project which had been conducted and 


In accepting the report of the com- 


sending them a list of improvements suggested, al- 
though the Association realized that some of the 
suggestions had already been incorporated in later 
models with which the women were not familiar 
The chairman of the committee wrote to the 
superintendent of the home freezer cabinet depart- 
ment of 11 manufacturing companies, sending them 
the 33 suggestions for improvement that were sub- 
mitted by the women who worked on the project. 
Some of these suggestions are for more compart- 
ments and more trays, a more convenient way to 
get to the bottom of the freezers, self-defrosting 
mechanism, smaller labeled baskets for food, non- 


sweating boxes, boxes on rollers, boxes which are 


Future 





National Health Council, New York City, Hotel Roosevelt, Mareh 13-14 
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longer and not so deep and with a cold water spigot 
at the end, movable shelves, two separate outside 
doors for the upright box, two lids and partitions 
for larger freezers, improved gaskets, temperature 
gauge in plain view and arranged so that current 
can be turned off in part of the box 

There was almost immediate response from all 
manufacturers. The following extracts from two 
of the letters are typical of the others: 

Thank you very much for your letter of January 16 out- 
lining the list of improvements which the home demonstra- 
tion clubwomen of Louisiana supplied. It is this sort of 
information that is always most welcome with both re- 
tailers and manufacturers. We are most grateful to you for 
sending it and hope that should any similar information be 
available on other products that you will forward it to us 
We are always most anxious to receive any such help as your 
letter indicated and can assure you, within the reasonable- 
ness of manufacture, we shall attempt to incorporate the 
features in our new products when conditions permit their 


manufacture 


We have your letter of January 16 regarding suggested 
improvements for home freezers, with list of recommenda- 
tions attached. This subject was thoroughly reviewed at 
the January 30 meeting of the refrigeration product de- 
velopment committee. The suggestions you offered were ot 
grea: interest to the committee, and you may be assured 
that we will make every effort to incorporate as many im- 
provements as possible in future production of home 
freezers. Thank you very much for your interest in for- 
warding us this helpful information 


This story shows the clear thinking of the women 
in knowing what they want and the willingness on 
the part of the manufacturer to listen and to take 
into consideration the suggestions made by the 
women of Louisiana. The part played by the 
Louisiana Home Economics Association and by the 
Louisiana Agricultural Extension Service has been 
that of a “go-between” in assembling the material 
sent in by the women and in making contact with 
the manufacturer 

Industry is willing and interested in listening to 
suggestions that will improve their product and 
make it more acceptable to the consuming public 
It behooves the consuming public, therefore, to be 
alert and to look more carefully into the features 
A well- 


informed consumer will not buy “the pig in a poke” 


of the products which are to be bought 


or be saddled with a “white elephant.” 











Meetings 





National Conference of Social Work, Chicago, May 25-30 


American School Food Service Association, Los Angeles, November 12-14 
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Omicron Nu Lists 
Graduate Fellowships 


The “Omicron Nu List of Opportunities for Grad- 
uate Assistantships, Fellowships, and Scholarships,” 
reprinted from the Conclave * Proceedings Issue 
1951-52 of Omicron Nu, describes some 384 sources 
of financial aid for graduate study. Both Omicron 
Nu and the AHEA believe that these fellowships 
will further the profession of home economies and 
hope that the list will have wide distribution. 
Copies may be obtained free from AHEA head- 
quarters or from the Omicron Nu business office, 
Home Economics Building, Michigan State College. 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Girl Scouts Appoint 


Homemaking Adviser 


The Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
have begun a three-year program of intensification 
of work in the homemaking field. The program is 
being carried out with the help of a grant from the 
Stanley Products Company. Alice C. Sanderson, 
who holds a master’s degree in homemaking educa- 
tion from the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, has been named 
homemaking adviser in charge of the program 


Lydia J. Roberts Essay 


Award Topic Announced 


“Infant Feeding Practices in the American Colo- 
nies” has been selected as the title of the 1952 Lydia 
J. Roberts Essay Award. The award is offered by 
the American Dietetie Association under a grant 
from the Gerber Products Company whereby a $500 
annual prize for five years is offered for the best 
essay on a subject chosen from the field of nutrition 
The award has been named for Lydia J. Roberts 
in honor of her outstanding contributions to nutri- 
tion of children. Contestants are limited to persons 
doing graduate work in nutrition and to dietetic 
interns in an approved internship or to members 
of the ADA. The contest for the current year closes 


June 1. Other rules governing the award may be 
obtained from the executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, 620 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Red Cross Fund 
Campaign This Month 


The 1952 drive of the Red Cross Fund Campaign 
comes at a time of continuing world-wide crisis that 
demands a great voluntary effort on the part of 
everyone since military strength alone cannot solve 
the problems created by this crisis. During the last 
fiscal year, a total of 1,650,000 volunteers served in 
the Red Cross through 3,738 chapters and 4,384 
branches in every county in the United States and 
in insular territories. Among the activities of the 
Red Cross are programs of blood collection for the 
armed forees and civilian hospitals; assistance to 
servicemen and servicewomen; emergency care and 
shelter as well as long-term rehabilitation aid for 
training for nurses aides, home 
nurses, and first aiders. Through the Junior Red 
Cross, the Red Cross also gives our children an 


disaster sufferers; 


opportunity to serve their community, nation, and 
world. In the fields of health and safety the Red 
Cross provides instruction, training, and informa- 
tion. Internationally, it helps to make the facili- 
ties and advantages of our country available to 
other countries and peoples in need 


CARE Joins WHO 
in Medical Aid Program 


The Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc. and the World Health Organization 
recently announced a jointly sponsored medical aid 
program. The project, based on first-hand surveys 
made by WHO, aims to bring vital aid to areas of 
greatest need. 

Under the plan, WHO will furnish CARE with 
the neediest projects, advise on program content, 
and suggest recipient institutions for supplies and 
equipment. CARE will translate WHO's requests 
into projects and packages, publicize the need, make 
the necessary purchases, and ship to the recipient 
institutions overseas. All projects will be endorsed 
by the governments concerned and WHO 


Correction—In the January JourNaAL in the 
item “Orchids to Family Life Motion Picture Com- 
mittee,” page 50, the organizations in the National 
Co-ordinating Council should have read AHEA, 
AVA, and NEA (not ADA). 











HEA Activities 





AHEA Participates 
in AAAS Annual Meeting 


Henrietta FLecK 
New York University 


rhe American Home Economics Association, an 
affiliated member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held its second section 
meeting with the AAAS in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 28, 1951, with a program which emphasized 
certain aspects of family life education 

The committee for the meeting consisted of 
Frances Scudder of the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University; Grace 
Nadig of Temple University; and Henrietta Fleck 
of New York University, who served as chairman 
of the committee and presided at the meeting 

Abraham Stone, MD, was scheduled to talk on 
marriage counseling but as his return from India 
was delayed, Janet Fowler Nelson, secretary for 
the Association of Marriage Counselors, kindly con- 
sented to give a paper on “Current Trends in Mar- 
riage Counseling.” Dr. Nelson emphasized the 
need for marriage counseling, standards and prepa- 
ration for counselors, and the many disciplines, such 
as law, church, social work, education, and psychi- 
atry which are doing counseling. A number o 
excellent suggestions were also given to teachers of 
family life regarding their contributions to coun- 
seling. [Dr. Nelson’s paper will appear in the 
April JourNAL. | 

Daniel Prescott, director of the Institute for 
Child Development at the University of Maryland, 
discussed suggestions for a scientific definition of 
love and proposed a number of interesting hypothe- 
ses which might be tested for implications of the role 
of love in the development of children and youth 
| Dr. Presecott’s paper appears in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. | 

A discussion following the papers further empha- 
sized the implications for education. 
‘ 


The meeting was attended by 27 persons, 8 of 


whom were psychologists, marriage counselors, 
newspaper columnists, and professors of psychology. 


The majority of the participants voted for a meet- 


Consumers Advisory Committee Meets 


Hazel Kyrk of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, extreme left above, is shown at a recent 
meeting of the consumers advisor y committee of the 
Office oj Price Stabilization in Washington. Twenty- 
four national organizations with consumer programs 
have nominated members to serve on the committee 
which meets monthly to advise price stabilization 
officials of consumer attitudes regarding the fight 
against inflation and to learn facts about the price 
control programs 

Others pictured above and their organizations 
are: Samuel Jacobs, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations; Mrs. Gilbert F. Loebs, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs: Thomas X Glancy, American 
Legion: Urs Chase croing Woodhouse, Office ot 
Price Stabilization; 
tive Leaque of the USA: Dorothy Ferebee. MD 
National Council of Negro Women; Persia Camp- 
bell, National Board, YWCA: and Mrs. Edith Sher- 


rard, American Association of University Wome 


Wallace J Campbe li. Coope ra- 


ing with AAAS next vear and indicated an interest 


in family life for the program 


Progress Report 


in Family Life Education 


EstuHer McGinnis 
Field Worker in Family Life Education 


American Home Economics Association 


Requests for the services of the AHEA field 
worker in family life education are still coming in 
At the present time the following conferences have 
been conducted, are scheduled, or are being planned 
The AHEA field worker served 


as consultant to the family life committee of the 


January 7-11 


Talladega (Alabama) Community Council, which 
is making a self-study of the needs of its city, 
especially in relation to children 

January 11-12. The field worker served as con- 
sultant to the department of colleges and univer- 




















sities at the Second Annual Self-Evaluation Work- 
shop, Alabama Home Economics Association. The 
topic of the conference was “Appraising Family 
Life Centered Programs in the Colleges and Uni- 
versities of Alabama.” 

January 13. Meeting of field worker with heads 
of departments, College of Home Economies, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, to discuss possible changes in 
the curricula to better prepare young women for 
homemaking. 

January 23-25. 
Teaching, sponsored by the AHEA, to which colleges 
in Delaware, Washington, D. C., Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia 
were invited. The Conference was held at Drexel 
Institute of Technology in Philadelphia as a pilot 
conference for the special project in family life 
education. It was also a follow-up of the evalua- 


Conference on Family Centered 


tion conferences sponsored by the home economics 
in higher education committee of the AHEA, Dean 
Marie Dye, Michigan State College, chairman. 

March 6-7. Workshop for Negro colleges of 17 
states held at Jackson, Mississippi. 

March 8. Colleges and universities of Indiana 
meeting at Indianapolis. 

March 13-14. Conference at Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, with Stout Institute acting as host to col- 
leges of Minnesota and Wisconsin 

March 15. Meeting with the staff of Stout 
Institute. 

March 17-21. 
one day, Illinois college and university representa- 


Meetings with Chicago teachers 


tives two day, and representative high school 
teachers one day 
March (last week) 
meetings in Ames, Iowa 
April (first week). 
family centered teaching with North Texas State 


Dates are arranged for 
Two-day conference on 


College acting as host to 50 colleges in Texas and 
surrounding states 

April 18-19 
the subcommittee on child development and family 
relationships of the Southern New England Inter- 
College Conference with representatives from Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 

April 24-25. The University of Maine is inviting 
all the colleges in Maine to come to Orono for a 
conference on family centered teaching. 

Vay 2-3. Meeting with Mississippi colleges at 
Mississippi Southern College at Hattiesburg. 

June 17-23. The Canadian Home Economics 
Association is scheduling a conference on family 


Tentative dates for a meeting of 


life education preceding its national meeting which 
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begins on June 22. The field worker will speak at 
the first general session. 


ASA Discusses Project 
on Hazards to Children 


At the request of the American Academy of Pedi- 
atries, the American Standards Association called 
a meeting recently to discuss the need for a project 
on hazards to children and to propose topies which 
might lend themselves to standardization action 
A committee was appointed to review the responses 
from organizations and make final recommendation 
on initiation and scope of the work. The American 
Home Economics Association was represented at 
the exploratory meeting by Henrietta Fleck of New 
York University. 


AHEA College Clubs 


Advisory Committee Meets 


A special meeting of the college clubs advisory 
committee gave particular attention to the rela- 
tionship of the college clubs department of AHEA 
to the state home economics associations and to 
ways in which the state and local advisers could 
strengthen activities of the college groups within 
their states. The meeting was held in Cameron, 
Missouri, January 11-12, with the parents of 
Frances Urban, AHEA field secretary, acting as 
hosts. Attending the meeting were committee 
chairman Lucile Alexander, Edna Hill, Jeannette 
Lee, and Miss Urban 


JOURNAL to List Special 


Summer Workshops 


The April and May issues of the JourNaL wil! 
list special summer courses and workshops of inter- 
est to home economists. This listing in the JourNa! 
will include the name of the’ course, the dates, and 
the address from which detailed information may 
be obtained. JouRNAL space limitations make it 
necessary to limit this listing to special courses and 
workshops only. Regular summer courses cannot 
be included. Schools interested in listing a special 
summer event should send the announcement to the 
Journaw not later than March 17. 

The advertising pages of the spring issues of the 
JourNnaL also carry announcements of summer 
offerings at many institutions 














Abstracts 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Heppa Karka 
University of Minnesota 


Attitudes of women on higher education, C. M. 
Louttir and M. L. Marxssperry. Educ. Admin 
& Superv. 37, No. 7 (Nov. 1951), pp. 385-395 
The article is adapted from an address on the 

attitudes of women on higher education. The brief 

report is a part of an extensive investigation car- 
ried on at the University of Illinois. Voluntary 
responses to an opinion questionnaire were secured 
from freshman and senior women students and 
alumnae. Four significant categories from the study 
are discussed briefly; namely, attitudes relating to 
social status, general education, vocational prepara- 
tion, and personal supervision while in college. 
Among significant findings were these: a half or 
more of the women held that social status is im- 
proved by marriage into cértain social groups, by 
college attendance, preparation for certain voca- 
tions, and by the social prestige of the institution 
attended. All groups expressed some attitudes 
toward certain aspects of general education and con- 
sider that preparation for a vocation is desirable 

Among nine roles which women might play in life, 

the most desirable is marriage and a career. With 

the exception of the group in home economies, the 
respondents did not feel that their work at the 

University was especially valuable training for 

homemaking or family living 
The speaker suggests that in her opinion, a uni- 

versity might provide opportunity for training all 
women students in preparation for family respon- 
sibilities. Some concrete suggestions for such 
courses are given 


Section teaching methods in the introductory 
course, L. G. Wispr. J. Educ. Research 45, 
No. 3 (Nov. 1951), pp. 161-186. 

This study is a pilot attempt to determine the 
interaction of “directive” and “permissive” methods 
of teaching and the impact that these methods have 
on various kinds of students. Eight sections of an 
elementary college course in Social Relations were 
matched and taught differentially for one semester 
by eight graduate teaching fellows. Four sections 





were directive, highly structured, and subject- 
matter centered. Four were permissive, unstruc- 
tured, and student centered. The data were secured 
by means of a questionnaire, interaction scoring 
instruments used by observers, a battery of basic 
attitude tests, and a final objective and essay 
examination. 

Some significant findings are: (1) More inter- 
est, enjoyment, student-instructor interaction, and 
favorable comments on courses characterized per- 
missive sections, while more course-relevant in- 
formation was presented in directive sections. (2) 
Directive sections were preferred by most students 
because they were clearly defined and offered better 
preparation for examinations. (3) Directive sec- 
tions were more beneficial to poorer students. (4) 
Three kinds of students were found—one type was 
highly critical with a constant desire for more 
direction ; another was favorable toward all sections 
and instructions; and a third type desired more 
permissiveness. 

Although not possible in all schools, the study 
indicates that for maximum learning efficiency the 
emotional and intellectual needs of students should 
be considered in determining the kind of instrue- 
tion which will be most beneficial to each student 


The expanding role of direct experience in pro- 
fessional education, F. Srratemeyer. 30th 
Yearbook, Assoc. for Student Teaching, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, 1951, pp. 1-17. 

The purpose of this chapter in the yearbook is 
to explore the role of direct experience in the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. The goals and 
values sought, the nature of the learner, and the 
way in which learning takes place give direction to 
the program of teacher education. The ability of 
individuals to translate democratic values into 
action is essential in American democracy. Teach- 
ers must have this ability in order that they will 
be able and willing to explore current problems, 
initiate curriculum revisions, carry on experimenta- 
tion, and take an active part in making suggestions 
for needed changes in the schools. 

Direct experience which goes beyond verbaliza- 
tion should be an integral part of each of the four 
years of college in both academic and professional 
courses. A broad curriculum should include direct 
experience with children and youth of varied intel- 
lectual abilities, home backgrounds, and social and 
economic levels. The young teacher needs experi- 
ence in schools with different curriculum designs 
and administrative organizations. 

The expanding role of direct experience indicates 
the necessity for use of a variety of facilities 
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Family Economics- 


Home Management 
Contributed by Florence McKinney 


Kansas State College 


The two-income family, N. B. Maviry. Harper's 
Mag. 203, No. 1219 (Dee. 1951), pp. 57-63 


Today, married women working outside their 


homes is not a matter of championing for individual 
careers but a matter of bookkeeping. One pay 
envelope will not meet the needs of a white-collar- 
class family. In 1949, nearly half of all the married 
women in the United States held jobs outside the 
home. A larger number of employed women are 
married than single 

The revolutien in which the new generation of 
voung couples are engaged is not a frontal attack 
on our cultural patterns, but it does alter them in 
ways which have far-reaching consequences 
Through a good many vears a criterion, if not the 
criterion, of a man’s success in this country was 
to be a “good provider.” Men were often heard 
to say, “I'd be ashamed to let my wife work.” 
Cultural patterns change slowly, and barriers 
crumble and shift only under heavy pressure. But 
the pressure of practical, not theoretical, considera- 
tion has done its work. Young couples are in this 
family business together. They are working in col- 
laboration, not competition. 

While this new design for family harmony solves 
some old dilemmas, it raises some brand-new ones 
What, for example, about a man doing “woman’s 
work”? If both parents work, who looks after the 
children? Supposing that a husband’s job takes 
him to a different locality and the family must 
move, what happens to his wife’s job? 

The author discusses these questions and others, 
pointing out that the depression years, the war 
years, and the postwar years have cracked the old 
economic-social family mold. The working wives 
of 1951 have learned some lessons from the author's 
generation, namely: dual-income living must be con- 
tinuous; a woman must have definite, marketable 
assets that are worth someone’s money. 


Congressional report on the Consumers’ Price 
Index. Monthly Labor Rev. 73, No. 5 (Nov. 
1951), pp. 581-584. 

A subcommittee of the committee on education 
and labor of the House of Representatives reports 
in a non-technical discussion its conclusions and 
recommendations on the Consumers’ Price Index. 
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More than 3 million employees and their employers 
have tied wages to the Consumers’ Price Index, 
thus indicating its widespread acceptance as a 
fundamentally sound index. The present index is 
a price index designed to measure solely the influence 
of price changes upon the cost of living. While the 
committee believes that the index serves well as a 
rough measure of changes in living costs for the 
great majority of American industrial workers who 
continue to live and work in the same city for long 
periods of time, it is convinced that there is need 
for periodic estimates of changes in living costs due 
to changes in nonprice factors. There should be 
a separate plan for estimating periodically the 
extent of change in prices paid by those who move 
frequently. 

The price index should be continuously under 
review with revisions as required when important 
changes in buying habits oecur. Additional indexes 
including indexes for key economic areas, for areas 
as Alaska or Hawaii, for medium size and small 
cities should be undertaken. This program would 
make the new national index which is to be pub- 
lished in 1952 technically better and available faster 
than was the old index. 

The committee recommends continuation of the 
present practice of including excise and sales taxes 
but excluding income taxes from the index. The 
Bureau is urged to develop techniques which will 
more adequately reflect quality changes in the goods 
priced for the index and changes in home owners’ 
costs. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics must be given 
adequate financial support by the Congress. The 
subcommittee believes that the Consumers’ Price 
Index has become so important that it must be 
regarded as a fixed charge upon the government 


The rural family and its source of income, D 
Dickens. Bull. 481, Agr. Expt. Station, Missis- 
sippi State College, March 1951, 34 pp 
The purpose of this study was to compare the 

manner of living of rural families classified by 

source of income in two counties where type and 
degree of industrialization differed. The study 
showed that building factories did not necessarily 
mean raising farm income. Gross value of sales 
from farm products in the highly industrialized 
Jones County were about the same as in the less 
industrialized Lee County. These values followed 
the same general values for census farm families in 
the two counties in 1919 and 1929 when there was 
much less industrialization. Deducting cash ex- 
penditures for food and housing from the net in- 
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comes of families in the farm, off-farm, and part- 
farm groups, residual income of families in the off- 
farm and part-farm groups was almost double that 
of families in the farm group. Industrialization has 
not pulled the farm group from its low socioeco- 
nomie plight. 

The farm families who had shifted their source 
of income in part or almost altogether to off-farm 
work were able to provide a much better living 
than those in the farm group. They purchased more 
consumer goods and services, had better housing 
facilities and equipment, and participated more 
often in community organizations than did those in 
the farm group. Some of the part-farm group 
farmed on a small seale, generally at a small net 
loss but one which they felt was compensated for 
by the home-produced protective foods in the form 
of milk, poultry, pork, and tomatoes. 


The trouble with working women is. {| Editorial | 
Changing Times 5, No. 12 (Dec. 1951), pp. 34-36. 
The Department of Labor asked 646 women: 

“Five years from now, what position would you like 


to hold?” Only 23 per cent said they hoped to move 
up a notch in the next five years; almost half or 47 
per cent said they just wanted to hang on to the 
same old job, maybe have a bit more responsibility 
and perhaps a little more pay. 

Even though the “off limits to women” signs are 
almost gone, there are two hard, unpleasant facts 
remaining: Lots of jobs are tagged “women's work” 
(70 per cent or 12,400,000 working women concen- 
trated in clerical, machine operator, service, and 
housework groups), and often the best jobs with 
the best pay still go to men. If the incomes of all 
working women were lined up in order from the 
lowest to the highest, the middle income would be 
$1,522, more than $1,000 less than the income of 
the middle man. Over eight times as many men 
as women make more than $3500 a year. 

The official report made this significant comment, 
“Only one thing was common to most of these 
women—a love of their jobs.” Five rules for women 
seem to emerge: Don’t let your sex get you down 
Shake off your prejudices. Look up; pick a goal 
Make yourself fit to rise. Give your job all you've 
got. The moral is “Too many women are victims 
of dead-end thinking, not dead-end jobs.” 


Do we really want price controls? D. Paar ceers. 
Changing Times 5, No. 12 (Dec. 1951), pp. 39-40 
Price freedom is the key to all economic freedom. 

Prices serve three functions: They tell us what to 

produce; they guide commodities through the chan- 
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nels of trade; and they tell the consumer what and 
how much to consume. The author uses several 
enlightening analogies such as comparing fixed 
prices to a fixed thermometer which a doctor, hav- 
ing set it at 98.6, tries to use to diagnose and pre- 
scribe for a patient. Although the author believes 
there is a “point of no return,” he has immense 
faith in the soundness of informed public opinion 
He believes that we could halt inflation through 
taxation, credit controls, and changing the “easy 
money” policy being pursued by the federal govern- 


ment. 


What kind of life insurance policy? | Editorial]. 
Changing Times 5, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), pp. 27- 
32 
Insurance is to protect you from uncertainties 

Each contract is designed for a specific job. The 

article gives a clear, concise description of each 

type of contract and the situation for which each 
is best suited. It suggests a number of combina- 
tions, variations, and special features available as 
waiver of 
premium,” and “disability income.” Use the aid 
of a skillful and conscientious life underwriter, and 


“family income,” “family maintenance, 


find the policy or combination of policies which will 
give you the coverage your family needs. Then 
when you have lived to a ripe old age and look back 
you can enjoy the fact that you bought wisely 
protection from the unknown, security, peace of 
mind. If you don't want that you should not buy 
life insurance. 


Something is happening in the kitchen. //ouse 
Beautiful 94, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 33-65-+ 
This is a series of articles presenting nine new 

developments in kitchens: The Living Kitchen, The 

Cooking Counter, The Component Stove, The 

Multi-purpose Room, The Cooking Corner in a 

Living Room, The Pass-through Counter, The Pro- 

nounced Trend to Decoration, The Absorption of 

Laundry into Kitchen, The Social Center 
Changing times have taken the servants out of 

our homes, made structural materials pretty as 

well as practical, done much of the work of 
food processing, developed appliances that ease the 

kitchen chores. The result of these changes is a 

new type of kitchen. It is the heart of the home. 

It has sliding walls, pass-through counter, and space 

for mother, children, and father and for cooking, 

laundry, entertaining, lounging, kibitzing. There 
are many fine illustrations within these pages of 
kitchens from which the reader may glean many 
an idea which can be related to other situations 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Contributed by Mary ExizapetH Keister 
University of Tennessee 


Principles and practices used in child psychiatric 
clinies, H. W. Neweitt, MD. Mental Hyg. 35, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1951), pp. 571-580. 

The psychiatric clinic operates with the team- 
work of three professions: psychiatry, psychology, 
and psychiatric social work. The social worker, in 
a series of interviews with one or both parents, 
studies the child’s history and environment, par- 
ticularly the emotional environment, as evidenced by 
the attitudes of the parents, and attempts to make 
a workable diagnosis of what disturbs the parent- 
child relationship and estimates how well the parent 
can make use of clinic treatment. The clinical 
psychologist gives the child a group of tests which 
throw light on the child’s assets and reveal uneven- 
ness in intellectual development and psychological 
blocks to learning. The psychiatrist interviews the 
child and studies his attitudes and his contribution 
to the disturbed child-parent relationship and tries 
to make an estimate of the child’s probable response 
to therapy. Physical factors are usually studied 
by the family physician, a pediatrician, or pediatric 
clinic. The findings are pooled at a conference 
where the genesis and development of the problem 
are synthesized and an appropriate plan of treat- 
ment is evolved. Diagnosis usually reveals some 
parent-child tangle that has developed the charac- 
ter of a vicious circle. In most child guidance cases, 
treatment is successful only when changes in atti- 
tudes can be effected simultaneously in mother and 
child. When the parent is able to observe himself 
and to discover a connection between how he feels 
and acts and how the child behaves, and when the 
child has had the experience of acceptance from 
the therapist, the child will begin to show improve- 
ment. Such improvement turns back on the parent, 
the vicious circle is broken, and the child’s emo- 
tional growth can proceed more normally 


A study of happiness and unhappiness in the 
childhood and adolescence of girls in different 
cultures, E. Barscuakx. J. Psychol. 32, No. 2 
(Oct. 1951), pp. 173-215 
Data were supplied by written answers to four 


loosely framed questions centering about whether 
there had been persons or events in childhood which 
had caused the subject unhappiness or happiness, 
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and whether on the whole the subject had been 
happy since the age of 12 or 13, and what persons 
and events had caused unhappiness or happiness 
since that age. Approximately 455 young women 
between 17 and 24 years of age in the teacher-train- 
ing departments of colleges in England, America, 
Germany, and Switzerland served as subjects. From 
the answers, most of the relations of childhood 
seemed to be happy ones; but fewer of those in the 
teens were happy as evidenced by more mentions 
of conflicts, difficulty, and criticism. There was 
evidence that for all of the girls home and family 
declined in its importance in adolescence, when 
wider social environments became significant 
Games, sports, hobbies, and intellectual interests 
were often seen as an escape from the stress and 
strain of life for all groups. The German girls’ 
answers contained outspoken nostalgia for the 
former youth movement. The English and Swiss 
girls showed a genuine appreciation of the arts, 
music, and literature. There was emphasis on the 
experience of war in childhood and adolescence in 
all four groups. The English girls experien..d 
separation from home and family. The German 
girls experienced that and, in addition, the defeat 
of their country and, in some cases, the permanent 
loss of their homes and families. Their comments 
indicated that psychological sears still exist 


Children and radio: A study of listeners and 
non-listeners to various types of radio pro- 
grams in terms of selected ability, attitudes, 
and behavior measures, F. A. Ricciuti. Genetic 
Psychol. Mono. 44, First Half (Aug. 1951). 
pp. 71-143. 

Despite lack of scientific evidence establishing 
harmful, beneficial, or indifferent effects on children 
of habitual listening to various types of radio pro- 
grams, controversy based on opinions has raged 
over the last few years. Data were secured on 3,125 
pupils of the fifth through eighth grades of the pub- 
lie schools of Waterbury, Connecticut. Habitual 
listening to specific types of radio programs as re- 
lated to fears, nervous habits, daydreaming, frus- 
tration reactions, and imagination was the subject 
of investigation. Comedy-variety and crime drama 
programs were found to be by far the most popular 
There was also a high percentage of listeners to 
the quiz and drama programs—an indication that, 
like adults, children do not reject informational and 
educational matter presented as entertainment. No 
important differences were found between listeners 
and non-listeners in measures of nervous habits, 
fears, and daydreaming. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PrupENT 
Ohio State University 


Botulinum toxin formation in liver sausage, 
P. K. W. Sreinke and E. M. Foster. Food Re- 
search 16, No. 6 (Nov.-Dee., 1951), pp. 477- 
483 
Liver sausage was inoculated with 5,000 spores 

of Clostridium parabotulinum per gram, stuffed in 

Saran casings, and incubated at 86°F, 64.4°F, and 

50°F. The samples incubated at 86°F contained 

toxin after 9 to 23 days, but those stored at the 
lower temperatures did not become toxic until after 

90 and 205 days, respectively. Thus it would 

appear that there is no practical likelihood of botu- 

linum intoxication from commercial liver sausage 
under commercial conditions of preparation and 
proper storage. 


Effect of hand and machine massage on the 
tenderness of poultry muscles aged for short- 
time periods, J. M. Garner, G. E. Stewart, and 
B. Lowe. Food Research 16, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec., 
1951), pp. 469-473 
Massaging the muscles of poultry either by hand 

or by picking machine tends to increase the tender- 

ness of birds aged 30 to 60 minutes before cooking 

Those aged 60 minutes before cooking were scored 

more tender than those aged 30 minutes. The effect 

is most noticeable in the thigh muscles, least on the 
pectoralis secundus or innermost breast muscle 


Preservation of milk by radiation, E. L. Gapen, 
Jr., E. J. Henuey, and V. P. Cotums. Food 
Tech. 5, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), pp. 506-509 
Samples of raw milk treated with 2 million 

clectron volt X-rays at dosages up to about 100,000 

roentgens remained unchanged in appearance and 

organoleptic properties. Storage life was increased 
more than twice at the higher levels. The vitamin 

A and riboflavin contents were unaffected by the 

irradiation. With the higher dosages, an off-flavor 

developed. Dosages of over 40,000 r resulted in 
the destruction of more than 90 per cent of the 
microorganisms. Further work is in progress 

Inert gas: safeguard of quality, T. W. Esevcroru 
Food Eng. 23, No. 12 (Dec. 1951), pp. 72-75, 
153, 155. 

Some of the foods processed or packaged under 
nitrogen are: edible oils, shortening products, mar- 
garine, coffee, dried milk, dry activated yeast, nut 
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meats, fruit juices and powders, mayonnaise, dried 
beef, sandwich meats, bacon, sausages, sour cherries, 
cranberry jelly, dehydrated potatoes, powdered 
eggs, ice cream mix, potato chips, dehydrated vege- 
tables, and baby foods. The resulting products are 
superior in vitamin retention, color, and flavor 


Gelation and clarification in concentrated citrus 
juices: Il. Effect of quantity of pulp in con- 
centrate made from seedy varieties of fruit, 
R. W. Ousen, R. L. Huecart, and D. M. AsBeu. 
Food Tech. 5, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), pp. 530- 
533. 

The quantity of pulp in concentrates of seedy 
varieties of citrus fruits is shown to be a factor 
affecting gelation and clarification of these products 
Although the pectinesterase activity and degree of 
clarification were greater in Pineapple orange 
concentrates, the firmness of the gel formed was 
more pronounced in the grapefruit concentrates 


New Roquefort-type flavors, S. Parton. Food 
Eng. 23, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), pp. 93, 157 
Because the addition of Roquefort-type cheese 

to salad dressings and other foods results in prod- 
uets poor in texture and color, this investigation 
was carried on to determine the nature of the flavor 
and to try to develop a synthetic substitute. It 
was found that 1 part by volume of methyl-amyl- 
ketone with 20 parts of butyric acid is indistinguish- 
able from natural blue cheese essence when added 
at the rate of 1 ounce to from 8 to 10 gallons of 
salad dressing base 


Effect of cooking vegetables in tightly covered 
and pressure saucepans: Retention of reduced 
ascorbic acid and palatability, F. ©. Van 
Duyne, R. F. Owen, J. C. Worre, and V. R 
Cuaries. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 12 
(Dee. 1951), pp. 1059-1065 
Cooking in a pressure saucepan until “done” re- 

sulted in lower retention of ascorbic acid in Brussels 

sprouts, cauliflower, spinach, asparagus, broccoli, 
and cabbage than did cooking in a tightly covered 
saucepan. Cooking in a pressure saucepan resulted 
in greater retention of ascorbic acid in Lima beans, 
peas, and soybeans. Both cooking methods gave 
the same result with snap beans 

Asparagus, cauliflower, and snap beans were con- 
sidered more palatable when cooked in a tightly 
covered saucepan; but broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 

Lima beans, peas, and soybeans were preferred when 

cooked in a pressure saucepan. The differences in 

palatability scores were not great, however 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutta O. Hotmes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Effect of caloric intake on nitrogen utilization 
during pregnancy, H. OLpHAM and B. B. SHEr1 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 10 (Oct. 1951), 
pp. 847-854 
The retention of nitrogen during pregnancy is 

highly desirable, inasmuch as 145 g of N has been 

estimated to be involved in the development of 
the fetus, placenta, and amniotic fluid and in the 
hypertrophy of the uterus and mammary glands 

If women merely maintain N equilibrium during 

pregnancy, loss of N equal to almost 11 pounds of 

nonfat body tissue will be sustained at parturition. 
In the present study, 13 women, living at home 
and eating self-selected diets, served as subjects 

Seven were lacto-vegetarians in that they ate milk, 

cheese, and eggs but no meat or fish. Their calorie 

and N intake and their N excretion were studied 
during the last four to five months of pregnancy 

The average daily intake of N was 10.4 g for the 
nonvegetarians and the vegetarians, and the aver- 
age N balance was +0.05 g for the former group 

and —0.18 g for the latter. Of the 13 subjects, 6 

lost considerable N daily, 4 either lost or gained 

very small amounts, and only 2 gained more than 

0.5 g N daily. A study of the diets of the women 

revealed that 9 of the 13 subjects had calorie in- 

takes of only 35 calories per kilogram or less and 5 

had intakes of 30 calories 
In view of the low calorie intakes and the poor 

retention of N, a study was made of the calorie in- 
takes and N retentions of 21 pregnant women re- 
ported by earlier workers. Of these 21 subjects, 
none had calorie intakes as low as 30 per kilogram, 
and only 5 had calorie intakes of 35. When the 
data for the combined 34 women were evaluated, 

the association between calorie intake and the N 

retention was striking. In general, at each level 

of N intake the average N balance increased with 
caloric intake. On intakes of 30 calories per kg or 
less, there was no appreciable retention of N. Evi- 
dently, at calorie intakes of this magnitude the 
protein of the diet was used to meet energy re- 
quirements 

The most pronounced increase in N retention 
occurred at the intake interval of 36 to 40 calories 
per kg. At this level there were no corresponding 
increases in N retention when the N intake was 
increased from 101 to 200 mg per kg. The effect 
is further demonstrated by the fact that the average 
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amount of N retained when the N intakes were fron 

101 to 150 mg per kg and the calorie intakes from 

36 to 40 per kg was over twice that retained when 

the N intakes were from 176 to 200 mg and the 

calorie intakes 31 to 35 per kg 
. 

Effect of diet on maze learning in second-gen- 
eration rats: Folic acid deficiency, J. R. Wurt- 
LeY, B. L. O’Deti, and A. G. Hogan. J. Nutri- 
tion 45, No. 1 (Sept. 1951), pp. 153-160 
Dietary deficiencies of many B vitamins result 

in the degeneration of nerve tissue or impairment ot 

its function. These authors earlier reported that 
folic acid had a beneficial effect in prevention of 
hydrocephalus, a congenital abnormality of the 
central nervous system, when added to a synthetic 
diet which is known to produce hydrocephalus. This 
diet contained all the vitamins necessary for growt} 
of the rat, but about two per cent of the offspring 
of animals fed this ration were hydrocephalic. Wher 
dams received liver in the diet, all offspring were 
normal. Gross symptoms of the abnormality in- 
cluded an enlarged cranium and loss of equilibrium 
and the defect could be detected in newborn ani- 
mals by increased light transmission through the 
cranium. The technique readily detected overt 
hydrocephalus, but it seemed likely that ther 
were cases of damage to the brain which this method 

would not detect. Maze learning was chosen as a 

technique for studying the psychological behavior 

of offspring which showed no gross symptoms of 
hydrocepha'us but which were produced by dams 
that received the deficient diet 

Results showed that rats born to dams fed a 
ration low in folie acid and reared to near maturity 
on the same ration possessed inferior ability to learn 

a maze as compared to paired control rats from the 

stock colony. Supplementation of the maternal diet 

with folie acid resulted in offspring which learned 
as readily as the control rats 

It is probable that the damage to the brain 
occurs before birth and that feeding the basal ration 
subsequently has little, if any, effect on maze learn- 
ing. This idea is supported by the fact that a smal 
percentage of the offspring from dams on the same 
ration were hydrocephalic. Unpublished observa- 
tions show that some normal-appearing litter mate- 
of hydrocephalic animals show an abnormal cerebra! 
aqueduct, and examination of brains from embryo- 

indicates that hydrocephalus is caused by closure 01 

the cerebral aqueduct. It is possible that such a 

closure may result in increased ventricular pressure 

during the development of the cortex and cause per- 


manent damage to the tissue 
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Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by ExizapeTH Beveripce 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Standards in reverse, | Editorial]. Elec. Manu- 

facturing 48, No. 6 (Dec. 1951), p. 91. 

Several larger cities have set up their own stand- 
ards for electrically operated products to be sold 
or installed within their geographical limits. The 
purpose of such norms is to protect the public from 
the hazards of fire and shock. However, each city 
setting up such standards must then set up testing 
laboratories and thus incurs the expenses of testing, 
approval labels, and special handling of samples to 
be tested. The resultant duplication of effort and 
expense could be avoided if cities would recognize 
national standards and accept already existing test- 
ing and labeling services. 

There are several services which are widely ac- 
cepted and used. The National Electrie Code, for 
one, is sponsored by a group of insurance companies ; 
but its code-writing committees are drawn from 
such a wide group of makers and users that the code 
is accepted as a standard under American Standards 
Association procedures. The National Electrical 
Code sponsored by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has gone through ASA approval procedures 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ine. is spon- 
sored in much the same way as the National Elec- 
trie Code. It sets up minimum standards of safety 
from fire and shock and exercises a veto power on 
the design of electrical components and end prod- 
ucts. The Underwriters’ testing and labeling serv- 
ices have been so widely accepted that they enjoy a 


quasi-official status 


Building under cover achieves economies for 
low-priced market, | Editorial]. Am. Builder 
73, No. 11 (Nov. 1951), pp. 96-98 
A Chicago firm which has long produced low-cost 

houses is now building 5's-room dwellings inside a 

structure which looks like an airplane hangar 

Houses roll out of the building completely finished 

Each one separates longitudinally into two equal 

halves (12 by 40 feet) for transport by trailer truck 

to the site. It takes only a day's work at the site 
to join the halves permanently to the foundation 

The secret of construction is a double bearing parti- 

tion down the long axis. All members are tied to this 

partition, which is 8 inches thick. 
The idea back of the operation is that economies 
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can be achieved by a modified assembly-line system 
of building houses indoors. The company estimates 
that it can save about 25 per cent of the cost of on- 
site construction. Chief factors in saving are: (1) 
availability of power tools and automatic machin- 
ery, (2) no hold-ups due to weather, (3) theft and 
weather damage to materials are eliminated, and 
(4) labor talent can be utilized to the best advan- 
tage. The company believes that building under 
cover adds years to the life of the house because no 
part is open to weather during construction 
Price of the house—$9800 at the plant 
oil-fired heater and electric water heater 


includes 


Modular construction for the small homes 
builder, | Editorial]. Am. Builder 73, No. 11 
(Nov. 1951), pp. 14b-14d 
In an interview, a small homes contractor said 

that modular co-ordination means to him, “More 

profits—more and better house for the money 
better relations with the homeowner and architect.” 

Some advantages cited are: 

1. Chances of errors in estimating and layout are 
reduced 
All construction operations are standardized on 
the site 
Odd studs and “cripples” are eliminated 
If modular materials are not available from one 
manufacturer, those of another may be substi- 
tuted without alteration in the house framing 
Wall framing sections can be assembled on the 
subfloor (facilitating aligning and nailing) and 
then raised into position. 


Builders act against vandalism, | Editorial} 
Practical Builder 16, No. 12 (Dee. 1951). pp 
76, 784 
Builders in Detroit, Chicago, and other areas are 

making progress in their fight to stamp out costly 
vandalism and theft on construction sites. Som 
methods now being used with good results are these 
(1) advertisements in papers asking neighbors to 
report to police any irregular activities around con- 
struction areas; (2) education of parents and chil- 
dren of community responsibility and danger to 
children of playing on construction sites; (3) warn- 
ing signs offering reward for information leading to 
the arrest of thieves or vandals; (4) responsibility 
for watching out for vandalism given to ringleaders 
among children; (5) employees located in house 
trailers at entrances to a project where anyone 
entering or leaving must pass; and (6) complete 
marking and recording of serial numbers of tools 
and equipment. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace A. MILLER 
University of Vermont 


Money saved by putting entire lunchroom on 
one floor, ©. WEBBER Nation's Schools 48, 
No. 6 (Dee. 1951), pp. 78-82 
This article deals with the problems and results 


of planning a school lunchroom service with the 


main dining room, counter, and kitchen all on one 
floor. The plan was actually accomplished without 
increasing the floor area. A great saving in build- 
ing cost was realized because one entire floor was 
eliminated and the building was reduced from a 
three- to a two-floor structure. Equally substantial 
was the reduced operating cost made possible by 
reduction in staff and supervisory personnel. Dia- 
grams and pictures are included in this article. 


Menu analysis determines food service area 
allocation, P. Dukas. Inst. Mag. 29, No. 5 
(Nov. 1951), pp. 1, 24-28 
Additional factors involved in the basie-menu 

concept of food service space allocation are dis- 

cussed in this concluding article of a series. 

There is a certain amount of truth in the argu- 
ment that the basie-menu pattern concept is too 
complicated for the average operator to understand 
or use effectively. 

The concept is made complicated by necessary 
details because it is not intended that it be used 
only for allocating space. Competent mass feeding 
administration involves knowledge of business, law, 
finance, economics, accounting, marketing; of food 
and its procurement, storage, preparation, service, 
and merchandising; of people and their preferences 
and consumption habits; of the operation and its 
relationship to the community elements 

As emphasized previously, the theory can be used 
to solve or clarify many basie problems concerned 
with mass feeding operations. Therefore, prospec- 
tive owners of mass feeding establishments should 
carefully consider the basie-menu pattern concept 
The analysis in this report and the authoritative 
statements made by experts in the industry stress 
emphatically that no single rule or formula can be 


universally used. 


Psychologie factors in employee training, H. L. 
GamMMiLL. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 11 
(Nov’ 1951), pp. 948-951 
Training is an important part of supervisory re- 

sponsibility. Whether responsibility is direct or in- 
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direct, many problems grow out of faulty training 

The writer's view defines training as being basic to 

all human relations and job performance. This 

means that as habits are set, so will future perform- 
ance be determined. The task supervisors face is 
that of developing a multitude of habits in a group 
of individuals so that they will function as satis- 
factory employees. To do this, attention must be 
given to training in at least three ways: (a) casual 
contact, (b) development of skills, and (c) develop- 
ment of people. Points to be remembered by super- 

Visors are: 

1. Even simple requests should be regarded as op- 
portunities for training. Habits are built one 
step at a time; attitudes grow out of repeated 
experience. 

Developing interest is important. Most people 
are willing to do what is wanted of them in their 
own fashion. 

Clear standards of what is regarded as good work 
should be developed. 

Supervisors should provide some satisfactions 
obtainable for doing good work. 

Supervisors should plan the training program. 
Supervisors should realize that if employees don’t 
learn, a good deal of the fault lies with the 
supervision. 

Supervisors should remember training is a con- 


tinuous job. 


Coordinated food service, A. W. Forsucer and 
L. W. Scorr. Inst. Mag. 29, No. 5 (Nov. 1951), 
pp. 80-82. 

In designing the kitchen for Kellogg-Center, the 
basic problem was the necessity of creating a food 
production plant to meet a number of service prob- 
lems. The size of the building dictated that all food 
preparation be done in a single kitchen. The kitchen 
had to be large enough for use in training the stu- 
dents enrolled in hotel, restaurant, and institution 
management without interference with normal pro- 
duction 

The food service functions of the building involve: 
table service in the State Room for breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner; snack bar service on thi 
ground floor; private dining room service; and ban- 
quet or cafeteria style service to a ballroom-banquet 
room. 

This last service is a Kellogg-Center innovation 
A combination cafeteria or waiter set-up counter 
can be altered by closing plastic doors. This instal- 
lation makes both services less expensive 

Detailed deseriptions of all work areas and their 
relation to each other are well covered in this article 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by 
R. LeJeune CoLtemMan and Viroinia Jaucu 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Use of checked seven-day records in a dietary 
survey, B. F. Sreece, R. E. Franky, V. L 
Smupsky, and C. M. Youne. J. Am. Dietetu 
Assoc. 27, No. 11 (Nov. 1951), pp. 957-959 
Forty-five girls and 42 boys kept seven-day die- 

The nutritionist checked the diet ree- 

ords with the students to clarify the size of serv- 


tary records 


ings, to add forgotten foods, and so forth. The nu- 
tritive value was calculated for the checked and 
unchecked records and the results compared 

The results showed that as a group the unchecked 


dietaries gave no differences greater than 10 per 


cent of the checked records for the nutrients caleu- 
lated. On the individual basis, for 16 per cent of the 
subjects, discrepancies were noted which amounted 
to 10 per cent or more between the values for the 
checked and unchecked records. 

The authors conclude from the results of this 
study that the seven-day dietary record kept after 
proper instructions is as good an indication of the 
nutritive value of the group as is the same record 
after being checked with a nutritionist. When the 
nutritive intake of the individual is desired, the 10 
or so minutes used to check with the nutritionist 


seems advisable. —R.C 


Growth and development of infants receiving 


a proprietary preparation of evaporated milk 


with dextri-maltose and vitamin D, L. H 

Frost, MD, and R. L. Jackson, MD. J. Pediat 

39, No. 5 (Nov. 1951). pp 585-592 

For a century now, numerous and various formu- 
las for infant feeding have been tried to find an ade- 
quate substitute for human milk. Today's formulas 
are much simpler than the early attempts 

Evaporated milk is a popular food used in arti- 
ficial feeding. In this study, the authors used 
evaporated milk with 400 units of vitamin D and 
dextri-maltose; the addition of water completed the 
formula. Fiftv-seven babies received this formula 
for an average of 6.1 months per infant. Feeding in 
this study began when the infant weighed approxi- 
mately 10 pounds. The youngest was a three-weeks- 
old infant, and 25 per cent were under seven weeks 
of age 

Examinations were made each month to evaluate 
their growth and development. Degree of milk tol- 


erance, physical growth, bone development, inci- 


dence of infection, and the hematological pattern 
were all recorded in the data 

“On the basis of this study, it has been shown 
that infants fed this formula (with vitamin supple- 
ments and the usual additions of solid foods) have 
mean height and weight curves slightly above nor- 
mal, and a normal or superior picture of general 
development.”—V.C.J 


Pantothenic acid in paralytic ileus, J. 1). Jacques 
Lancet 2, No. 6689 (Nov. 10, 1951), pp. 861- 
862 
The author noted from the literature that rats 

on a pantothenic-acid-deficient diet lost all peri- 

staltic movements in the bowel and the lumen be- 
came filled with a dark brown exudate. Sixteen 
patients who had severe ileus characterized by vom- 
iting of a dark brown fluid were treated with injec- 

All made 

good recoveries with this treatment. All of the 


tions of 50 mg of calcium pantothenate 


patients in these cases had undergone surgery, and 

the author suggests that there may be diminished 

blood levels of pantothenic acid in the patient with 

established ileus or in the postoperative state 
RC 


Obesity and its relation to health and disease, 
D. B. Armstronc, MD, er ar. J. Am. Med 
Assoc. 147, No. 11 (Nov. 10, 1951), pp. 1007- 
1014 
Obesity has become a health hazard of growing 

concern to medical men. One-fifth of the population 

over 30 years of age have adipose tissue which is so 

Also, too 


many younger people weigh more than they should 


easy to acquire and so difficult to lose 


weigh 

Some authorities on the subject of overweight 
agree that they would be safe in saying that 95 per 
eent of the overweight cases are due to pure un- 
adulterated overeating. “Endocrine factors in the 
etiology ol obesity” cannot be ignored, but obesity 
beeause of endocrine dysfunction is very rare 

“Overweiglit shortens life, is an etiological factor 
in several principal diseases, and hastens their 
downward course.” The problem is a most difficult 
one for the physician—it involves educating the 
It definitely 
is the patient’s responsibility, but the physician must 


patient and gaining his co-operation 


recognize the fact that psychological and social 
factors are often involved in cases of overweight 

The authors feel that “the time has come for a 
comprehensive attack on obesity as a problem in 
There still is much to learn on 
weight control.—V.C.J 


public health.” 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANorE ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Some effects of construction on the laundering 
shrinkage of wool fabrics, H. Bocary, L. L. 
Weiner, A. M. Sooxne, M. L. Cozart, and M. 
Harris. Tertile Research J. 21, No. 12 (Dee 
1951), pp. 895-901. 

Tight, firm struetures of wool fabrics make for 
better dimensional stability in laundering than loose, 
sleazy structures. Recent studies have shown that 
improvement in laundering ability of wool knitted 
fabrics may be achieved by increasing the number 
of stitches per inch or by increasing the weight of 
yarns. Woven fabrics have also been studied, and 
it has been found that greater resistance to felting 
may be achieved through use of a larger number of 
ends per inch, higher twist yarns, and heavier yarns 
Fabrics of plain weave show greater felt-resistance 
than twill weaves of similar texture. Generally, a 
fabric’s tendency to felting is determined by its 


compactness. 


What the natural fibers are doing, | Editorial] 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 32, No. 12 (Dee. 
1951), pp. 31-32, 53-+-. 

Competition with man-made fibers, cotton, wool, 
and silk has caused producers and users to realize 
that their products are not perfect in terms of con- 
sumer utility, and they are beginning to do some- 
thing about it. Synthetics are not intended to com- 
pletely displace natural fibers, but they have over- 
come some of the drawbacks of natural fibers and 
are challenging the textile industry. 

Considerable research is going on, and many agen- 
cies are contributing to it. The Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946 authorizes the expenditure of 
federal funds for research on agricultural products 
The National Cotton Council, in co-operation with 
many other organizations, is the force behind the 
research on cotton. Work is in progress on mech- 
anization, insect control, genetics research and 
breeding, defoliation, weed control, cotton diseases, 
fertilization, soil conservation and culture, and 
commercial testing of new cottons. Another large 
phase of cotton research is concerned with fabric 
improvement. New types of finishes and changes in 
fabric and fiber construction will make cotton goods 
more usable. 

The advent of syntheties is having the greatest 
impact on the wool industry because it has been 
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conservative in its attitude toward research and 
because the synthetics are definitely challenging 
wool’s dominance in the suit and coat trade. The 
Wool Bureau lists 16 fields in which specific accom- 
plishments would make the wool products less ex- 
pensive and more useful. 

Silk has lagged behind because there has been 
relatively little of it available in the past decade 
and therefore no incentive for research projects 
The International Silk Association has attacked 
this attitude of indifference and in the past two 
years has stimulated research activities in wash- 
ability of the fibers, colorfastness, and weighting 
Considerable basic research is going on in Japan 
Better machinery for reeling is being developed and, 
if it proves successful, it will decrease the cost of 


silk. 


The tearing strength of fabries, P. M. Kormos 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 32, No. 12 (Dee 
1951), pp. 33, 72 
Although there are several good methods of test- 

ing the tearing strength of fabrics, the results of 

these are only comparative and not absolute. It is 
almost impossible to simulate consumer conditions 
in the laboratory, and no matter how favorably 
comparative tests work out, consumers cannot be 
promised qualities of wear which have not been 
observed in experiments under actual consumer 
conditions. The two most widely used accepted 
methods of testing the tearing strength of fabrics 
(the trapezoidal and the tongue methods) are not 
correlated in their numerical results because the 
forces they measure are not identical and the physi- 
cal set-up involved in the methods is different. But 
these limitations are the same as practically all 
tests designed for measuring properties of materials 


Big growth in synthetic fibers output predicted 
in years to come. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 
32, No. 12 (Dee. 1951), p. 100 
Enormous growth of the synthetic fibers industry 

was predicted by Frank J. Soday, research director 

of the Chemstrand Corporation. Most of this pro- 
duction, which will be paralleled by rapid growth of 
the chemical industry, will be concentrated in the 

South. During the next ten years, the industry will 


probably grow to four times its present size, with 
an output of 750,000,000 pounds by 1960. This ex- 
pansion would be as striking as the recent progress 
of the cotton textile activity in the South. At the 


turn of the century, 70 per cent of the nation’s cotton 
spindles were in New England; today, 75 per cent 


are in the South. 














New Books 





Consumer Buying. By VeLMaA Puuuips. Pull- 
man, Washington: The State College of Wash- 
ington, 1951, 205 pp., $4.50. 

Consumer Buying is an expansive presentation of 
the many factors that are entailed in buying. It 
will serve as an excellent text for teaching consumer 
buying at the senior college or graduate level. It 
also furnishes basic consumer buying information 
for those who are consumer education specialists in 
such fields as agricultural extension. It emphasizes 
how to buy, what to buy, when to buy, where to buy, 
and what price to pay. Examples of how the con- 
sumer has become front page news are given and 
an opportunity ts provided for evaluating the news 
articles included in the text as well as current 
articles that the student may find. A discussion of 
the qualities of a good market and how merchandise 
is handled in the modern stores, gives an over-all 
picture of the retail marketing situation. An ex- 
tensive bibliography at the end of the book and a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter furnish in- 
formation for additional work 

The author is dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics and professor of home economics at The 
State College of Washington.—Estuer Coo.ey, 
Louisiana Extension Service 
By Rutu E. Austin 
Edited by Ivo. Spar- 


Furnishing Your Home. 
and JeEANNeTTe O. Parvis 
FrorD. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951 
282 pp., $2.48. 

For a long time there has been a real need for a 
text or reference book on home furnishings, suitable 
for high school students. In the past when pre- 
senting this subject, the high school teacher has 
had to depend upon a college text, a few chapters in 
some general book on homemaking, or magazine 
articles. We may consider ourselves fortunate 
that the authors of Furnishing Your Home have 
written it so that the subject matter and its presen- 
tation are suitable to the comprehension and the 
economic level of so many of our high school pupils 

The organization is clear and simple; the book is 
interesting and readable for a young girl; illustra- 
tions are good; the headings are in distinct type 
and spaced so that points are clearly emphasized 
Family preferences are continually stressed rather 


than individual choices—after all, the home belongs 





to the family and no one member's tastes should 
dominate the furnishings. The questions at the 
end of each chapter are thought-provoking, prac- 
tical, and pertinent to the student’s own experience ; 
they should stimulate some very interesting class 
discussions. There are also related problems which 
will aid the teacher in making assignments or even 
form a basis for home projects 

Our high school students need guidance in study- 
ing household decoration even though it may be 
several years before they live in their own homes 
This book offers such guidance by laying down the 
essential principles of design and the economic 
values needed in the selection of home furnishings 


Mapce E 


versity 


Jounson, Bowling Green State Uni- 


Growing Up. By Roy O. Bitierr and J. WenbDELL 
Yeo. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1951, 
370 pp., $2.80 
This book places emphasis on the individual in 

his high school career. It immediately draws atten- 

tion to the pupil’s future suecess and the importance 
of early planning. In a series of chapters, the neces- 
sity of understanding self and a study of self- 
appraisal in comparison with other people by the 
normative process are presented. The physical, 
mental, and emotional phases of development are 
emphasized as well as personal appearance and the 
importance of getting along with others 

The text is full of suggestions of Ways to improve 
personal relationships After a discussion of hered- 
ity, the pupil is carefully led into a self analysis of 
academic abilities necessary for school progress. At 
this point, the text is particularly helpful. Practical 
suggestions are offered to students in learning how 
to study and in improving the basic skills necessary 

for good school adjustment through the three “R's.” 

“‘hroughout, the emphasis is on vocations and voca- 
tional choices and the necessity for educational 
planning 

The last chapter is in keeping with the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission’s report on Moral and 

Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. It offers 

suggestions on how to go about solving moral prob- 

lems and practicing principles of right thinking and 
acting 

A teacher's manual ($1) is provided, containing 
suggestions for using the text, supplementary ma- 
terials and references, evaluative activities, and pro- 
vision for enrichment for individual differences 

Growing Up should be helpful to home economics 
teachers as a supplementary aid when the home 
economics program calls for personal and social 

adjustment and home and family living. It is a 

well-organized text understandably written for 
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junior and senior high school students. JOYS us 
well as girls will find it helpful and most interesting 


IRENE EF. McDermott, Pittsburgh Public Schools 


The Family Pleasure Chest. By Heven and Larry 
EISEN BERG Nashville, Tennessee: Parthenon 
Press, 1951, 207 pp., $1.50 
“Dedicated to those who saw to it that our homes 

were fun—our parents,” this inexpensive — littl 

volume is invaluable as a reference book for parents, 
teachers, and community leaders. It is a compila- 
tion of games, projects, and hobbies, collected from 

100 selected families and enriched by material used 

in the authors’ home as they reared their four 

children 
The book takes us back to the days when chil- 
dren were taught to amuse themselves without bene- 


fit of radio, TV. comics, and movies. It stresses 


the importance of creating new games and making 


the equipment for these games from easily found 
supplies. It emphasizes the value of child-parent 
participation in work and play. There are many 
suggestions made for special occasions, such as holi- 
days, hikes, camping, auto trips, and church parties 

Altogether, there is a great wealth of material 
packed into this “Chest.” 
have listed other books, booklets, and periodicals, 


In addition, the authors 


as well as supplies, often with price, and always 
where to purehase them, which adds much to the 
book's reference value 

Mrs. Eisenberg says, * Maladjustments in children 
decrease as family fellowship increases,” and this 
“Fun at Home” book from the “Pleasure Chest” 
series should be a priceless aid in binding the family 
together and proving that being a family is fun 
Mrs. Grace Farr, Brecksville, Ohio 


The Family Scrapbook. By Exxest G. Osnornt 
New York: Association Press, 1951, 457 pp., $3.95 
In his The Family Scrapbook, Dr. Osborne pre- 

sents the generally accepted theories and ideas of 

today regarding the relationships of children to 

His book 


is different in that it is written for parents in a 


their parents and other family members 


simple, homey style with each page having a title 
and a new topic. Therefore, parents can open the 
book at most any place and get a complete idea 
A wide range of topics is covered—starting with 
the child in the family and continuing through the 
family evele to hints for handy home crafts and 
fixing the house into a home. There is an index 
which might be used for looking up some topic of 
timely interest. The practical point of view, rather 
than the theoretical, is presented in a homespun 
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manner. The author, who is a professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
based this book upon his daily syndicated news- 
paper column. —CLara A. Ripper, Florida State 


University. 


Food for Home Use—Producing and Conserv- 
ing. By Srantey WALL and Carstt HamMoNps 
Chicago: Windsor Press, 1951, 288 pp., $3. | Dis- 
tributed by Vulean Service Company, Inc., 403 
Tuscaloosa Avenue, 8. W., Birmingham 11, Ala- 
bama. ] 

This book should have wide appeal to families 
who are planning to produce all or part of their 
food at home, as well as to agricultural workers 
who give guidance to families in food production 
and conservation. Its appeal is strengthened by 
reminding the reader in the opening paragraph that 
“It (food) is the most costly item in the family 
budget,” and “Studies show that a man spends a 
third or more of his time in earning food for him- 
self and his family.” 

The value of the home-produced food supply Is 
discussed from the standpoint of its nutritional and 
economic values. The reader can determine the 
amount of foods needed for his family together with 
the number of subsistence livestock and garden and 
orchard acreage required for producing it 

This book contains much practical information 
on all phases of home food production: the vege- 
table garden, growing fruit for home use, processing 
and storing vegetables and fruits, providing dairy 
and poultry products for home use, producing pork 
for home use, producing beef for home use, and 
processing and storing meats Each subject is 
well covered in language easily understood 

The authors make 
United States Department of Agriculture publica- 


frequent reference to the 


tions, which has the dual advantage of establishing 
the authenticity of the information and aequainting 
the reader with the wide scope ot subject matter 
material available through the Department 

The authors are on the staff of the department 
of agricultural education of the University of Ken- 
tucky and have the background of agricultural 
edueation and experience that enables them to write 
an interesting and authentic book on a subject ot 
interest to many.—H. Marie Pickett 
Home Administration, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Fai mers 


The New World Wide Cook Book. By Praru 
V. Merze.tuin. Edited by Gertrupe Bair 
New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1951, 470 pp 


$5 











FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 


The National Association for Mental Health 
distributes a catalog of publications and audio- 





visual aids intended to help in the attainment of its 


which are: promotion of mental health, pre- 


goals, 
and im- 
ill and 


vention of mental and nervous disorders, 
proved care and treatment of the mentanuy 
the mentally retarded. The 15-page catalog may 
be requested from the National 
Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New 


N.Y. Free 


lor 
19, 


Association 


York 


The National Health Council has prepared a 
new loan kit of health promotion literature designed 
to help communities start new health councils and 
make existing better. The kit, entitled 
“Aids to Community Health Planning,” may 


councils 
be 
borrowed for a month at a time, with privilege of 
renewal, or purchased for $2.50. For loan or pur- 
chase, write to the National Health Council, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


“We Develop Discipline for Freedom” is the 
heading of the foreword of a reprint service bulletin 
of articles published in Childhood Education during 
the past vear. Of particular value in understanding 
present-day approaches to child guidance is the 
the bulletin: 
What Do We 


Of special interest to home 


round-table discussion recorded in 
“What Do We Mean by Discipline? 
Mean by Freedom?” 
economists is the section titled “The Contribution 
The 


bulletin, “Discipline for Freedom,” may be ordered 


of Research Toward Discipline for Freedom.’ 


from the Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 


ton 5, D.C. Price 50 cents. 


The Department of Social Affairs of the United 


Nations Secretariat has produced a number of 
publications on child and vouth welfare, human 
rights, and housing and town and country planning 
which will be of special interest to home economists 
leaflet, to the International 
Columbia University 


York N. Y. 


For a catalog write 


service, Press, 


New 


Documents 
2960 Broadway, 


27, 


Home economists conducted a study of iouse- 
hold activities, facilities, and family preferences in 
selected areas of the South (which will later be used 
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as a basis for development of functional farmhouse 
plans) and reported the findings in Southern Re- 
gional Publication No. 14, “Farm Housing in the 
South.” This is a technical book useful to archi- 
tects and others working in the field of house plan- 
ning. Copies may be requested from one of the 
following: 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
the Bureau 


Agricultural Experiment Station of Ala- 


ol 
De- 


lina, Tennessee, or Virginia, or 


Human Nutrition and Home Economies, 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25 


U.S 
25, D. C 
“Something Can Be Done About Chronic Ill- 
ness” is the title of a pamphlet by Herbert Yahraes 
Mayo 


“Its solution is dependent not only on the 


with an introduction in which Leonard W 
states: 
professions, but on the community leadership that 
in this country is responsible for producing such 
medical care facilities as hospitals, diagno .c cen- 
ters, and home care programs.” Primarily needed, 
says the author, are means for early detection 

On a national seale, the Commission on Chronic 
Illness, headed by Dr. Mayo, has been established 
to work with existing national health and welfare 
organizations in an endeavor to modify the preva- 
lent attitude that chronic illness is hopeless and to 
aid in developing a program designed as far as 
possible to prevent chronic disease, to minimize its 
to 


socially useful and economically productive 


disabling effects, and restore its victims to a 
place 
in the community In the production of the pam- 
phlet, the National Commission was associated with 
the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. The pamphlet may be ordered 
from that address. Price 25 cents 

An annotated bibliography of published papers 


relating to food analyses and diet studies in the 
Pacifie Islands may be ordered from the University 
of Hawaii, 


Carey D Miller, protessor ol foods and 


of Hawaii Press, University Honolulu 
14, T. H 
nutrition, University of Hawaii, wrote the 
of the book The listing of the literature by author 
is followed by 


The 


Hawaiian 


foreword 


a subject index and an area index 
the Caroline Islands, 
Islands, Marshall Is- 


Price of the 70-page 


area covered includes 
Mariana 


Islands 


Islands, 
and Samoan 


is $1 


lands, 


booklet 


Applications of results of “Housing Research” 
are described in a pamphlet of that name which is 
Fall 1951 
published by 


issue the quarterly 
the Home 


It is addressed “both to those engaged in 


the of magazine 


Housing and Finances 
Agency. 
all phases of housing study and to those who ar 


in positions in private industry and public service 
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where they can apply new knowledge to the pro- 
vision of better, less expensive homes and improved 
urban environments.” Information covers tech- 
niques for conservation in home construction in 
order that needed housing may be built with the 
least possible drain on materials and manpower 
needed for defense, descriptions of typical local 
situations affecting mortgage market operations 
into which stricter controls of real estate have 
been injected, and a description of an HHFA re- 
search project showing the building of self-help 
houses by low-income families. In addition, there 
is a section which describes an HHFA “Materials 
Use Survey” which is the first of its kind ever 
attempted on a comprehensive basis to permit 
computations of all materials used in all United 
States single-family detached houses built during 
a certain period, results of which are already being 
used to calculate future housing materials require- 
ments. “Housing Research” is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 30 cents 


“Land-Grant Colleges and Universities—W hat 
They Are and the Relations of the Federal Govern- 
ment to Them,” a 27-page booklet, answers many 
frequently asked questions. This is Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1951, No. 15, and may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents 


Citrus products were the subject of a study of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, United 
States Department of Agriculture, purpose of which 
was to gain information helpful in promoting the 
consumption of the major citrus crops. Findings 
are grouped in a 167-page bulletin according to 
use of the products, attitude toward products, pur- 
chasing practices and preferences in regard to citrus 
products, and decision-making in purchase of citrus 
products. Charts show replies and reasons given 
by homemakers surveyed. This Agriculture In- 
formation Bulletin No. 50, titled “Consumers’ Use 
of and Opinions About Citrus Products,” may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
Price 40 cents 


Two small leaflets prepared by the Publie Health 
Service, Federal Security Ageney, which may be 
ordered in quantity for use in health education are 
titled “You'll Want to Know About Your Hospital 
Program” and “Drink Away Tomorrow's Tooth 
Decay.” The first is PHS Publication No. 8, price 
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$1.50 per 100. The second is PHS Publication 
No. 72, price 75 cents per 100. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


Order from the 


School lunch practices in New Jersey have been 
written up in four bulletins which will be helpful 
to others concerned with school food service. To 
people outside New Jersey, these bulletins sell for 
50 cents: “Lunchroom Courtesies in the Elemen- 
tary Schools of New Jersey,” “Sanitary Practices 
in School Lunchrooms of New Jersey,” and “Pre- 
venting Accidents in the School Kitchens of New 
Jersey.” Just off the press is bulletin No. 4, “A 
Guide for Planning School Lunchrooms in New 
Jersey,” prepared by the New Jersey Dietetic As- 
sociation, New Jersey Food Service Association, and 
New Jersey State Department of Education. Cost 
of publishing this bulletin was underwritten by the 
New Jersey Dietetic Association, and it is priced 
at $1. Order any of these from State Supervisor 
of School Lunches, Department of Education, State 
of New Jersey, 175 West State Street, Trenton 8 


The Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, has two recent bulletins concerning films 
of interest to educators. Title of the first is “3434 
U. 8S. Government Films,” by Seerley Reid and 
Virginia Wilkins, and it is a complete and accurate 
catalog of every U. 8. Government motion picture, 
filmstrip, and set of slides available for publie 
educational use within the United States. Order 
this 329-page bulletin as Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1951, No. 21. 

“A Directory of 2002 16mm Film Libraries,” by 
Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter, is the second 
bulletin, which is numbered Office of Education 
Bulletin 1951, No. 11. It is a 113-page directory 
of state-by-state and city-by-city sources from 
which 16mm films may be borrowed or rented. Both 
large and small film libraries are listed as well as 
commercial dealers, colleges and universities, city 
and state school systems, public libraries, industrial 
companies and trade associations, labor unions, civic 
and religious groups, and government agencies 

Order either of the above bulletins by number 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
of the first is 70 cents, the second 30 cents 


Help in starting, or developing further, « 
homemaking and family living course for high 
school students comes in the form of a new pub- 
lication of the Office of Education, Federal Secu- 








Vol 4,4, No. 3 


rity Agency. Ideas and experiences of high school 
teachers who taught such courses in 39 cities dur- 
ing 1948-49 make the book of great practical value, 
though the foreword states that the material in 
it is intended only for suggestions. Section head- 
ings of the book indicate that teachers will find in 
it ideas for helping students with everyday living 
“Boy-Girl Relations,” “Clothing and 
“Looking Toward Marriage,” 


problems. 
Personal Grooming,” 
and “Personal and Family Finances” are examples 
The title of the 58-page booklet is “Homemaking 
and Family Living, Developing Courses for 
lith- and 12th-Grade Pupils.” It is Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 245, Home Economies Edu- 
cation Series No. 27. Order from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 20 cents. 


“Dollar Savings Through Standards,” a re- 
port of a survey to obtain data on savings derived 
from the use of standards by American industry, is 
a compilation of proof of savings in terms of dol- 
lars and percentages. The iniormation was ob- 
tained by the American Standards Association 
through a survey of its 110 trade associations and 
technical society members and more than 2,000 
company members. Most of it has been passed 
on to the Mutual Security Administration (ECA) 
which is distributing the report abroad to encour- 
age more efficient production there. Copies of the 
report may be obtained from the American Stand- 
ards Association, Incorporated, 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. Price $1 


For anyone considering “Dietetics as a Pro- 
fession,” the 32-page booklet which has that 
title can answer many questions. Photographs and 
drawings on every page give added impact to the 
words telling about the wide choice of careers and 
the satisfaction of serving as a dietitian. The in- 
formation is complete, and it is organized for easy 
reference. Copies may be ordered from the Ameri- 
ean Dietetic Association, 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Price 25 cents 

“The 1950 Housing Situation in Charts” tells 
with pictures how the last ten years of crisis and 
change have affected housing demand and supply. 
Information given is taken from the Housing Cen- 
sus of 1950, which is part of the Decennial Census, 
and the 1940 Housing Census, the first full-fledged 
housing census ever taken. The 15 charts are con- 
cerned mainly with nonfarm housing, but to place 
this part of the housing supply in the context of 
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the total housing inventory, several of the charts 
cover all United States housing. This 3l-page book- 
let of graphs is designed for those interested in the 
national housing situation but who are not seek- 
ing detailed technical information. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 25 cents 
Other more detailed tables covering the prelim- 
inary results of the 1950 Housing Census have been 


prepared by, and may be obtained from, the Bu- 


reau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


“Interim Civil Defense Instructions for Scliools 
and Colleges” was prepared by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration because school and college 
populations form important segments of their larger 
communities. The 26-page book is obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 30 cents 


“Handbook ef Emergency Defense Activities” 
is designed to assist the public in reaching the fed- 
eral services it needs in connection with the de- 
fense program. The table of contents lists the 
federal agencies “all or part of whose functions are 
devoted to mobilization or to other related phases 
of the defense program.” With its aid, the reader 
can turn quickly to the desired section and find 
Helpful sup- 


plemental sections in the book give commonly 


the names and addresses of officials 


used abbreviations, sources of information about 
other federal agencies, and a name index. The 
handbook is issued twice a year, and revised copies 
go on sale in April and October. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 30 cents. 


Two recent publications of the Office of Edu- 
cation contain material of value for home eco- 
nomics teachers. “Offerings and Enrollments in 
High School Subjects, 1948-49” shows an expansion 
in the list of subjects arising from the recognition 
of today’s schools that a richly varied curricular 
offering is essential to meet the varied needs of 
today's high school pupils. 

“Keystones of Good Staff Relationships” by 
Ellsworth Tompkins suggests proved ways in which 
large schools can improve staff relationships. Both 
pamphlets may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C 
title, price 30 cents. The second is listed as Office 
of Education Miscellany No. 13. Price 12 cents 


The first may be ordered by 











News Notes 





GENERAL 


Madge J. Reese of the U. 5. Extension Service 


received the 1951 Distinguished Service Ruby 
award of Epsilon Sigma Phi, national honorary ex- 
tension fraternity, in Houston, Texas, on Novem- 
ber 12. 
by the organization to the following home econo- 
mists: Gladys Gallup of the U.S. Extension Service ; 
Maude E. Wallace of the Virginia Extension Serv- 
ice; and Marion Hepworth, former state home 


Certificates of Recognition were awarded 


demonstration leader in Idaho 

Sister Mary St. Clara of Clarke College, Du- 
buque, Iowa, was named “radio executive perform- 
ing the greatest public service to women” in a 
national contest conducted by McCall's Magazine 
which resulted in the honoring of seven women 
broadcasters and executives for their contribution 
to public welfare. Sister Mary St. Clara has been 
conducting the Clarke Radio Kitchen, a food dem- 
onstration broadeast, since 1937. 

Mary C. Whitlock of the University of Rhode 
Island represented the American Home Economies 
Association at a meeting in New York on Decem- 
ber 12 of the American delegation to the Inter- 
national Textile Standards Conference 

A public patent on a way to measure elastic 
recovery has been granted Hazel M. Fletcher and 
Arnold M. Hansen of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. They developed the invention to aid 
in their research on elastic properties of knit 
fabries 

To perpetuate an annual scholarship in home 
economies, the University of Tennessee received a 
gift of $6,000 from Frederick Lewisohn, New York 
philanthropist, who has given a scholarship to an 
honor student in home economies at the University 
for almost 50 vears 

A group of Lancaster County (Pennsylvania) 
home economies teachers each contributed one dol- 
lar to the AHEA’s International Scholarship Fund 
instead of exchanging Christmas gifts 


INTERNATIONAL 


Andromache Tsongas, nutrition officer in the 
nutrition division of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, was married to A. D. Sismanides of 
Washington, D. C., on February 17 

Mrs. Sismanides returned to the United States 
on December 23 from a 14-month FAO assignment 
in Turkey, where she helped the government in the 


field of home economics and nutrition. The Min- 





istry of Agriculture in Turkey, she reports, has 
recently established a new bureau of human nutri- 
tion and home economics, and the Ministry of 
Education is planning to reorganize its home eco- 
nomics program to meet needs of homemakers 
Workers from both ministries expect to come to 
the United States to study various aspects of home 
economics and nutrition, she says, and plans are 
under way to send two specialists to Turkey to 
help both ministries organize and develop their 
programs. 

A report of Mrs. Sismanides’ work as an FAO 
nutrition officer in Greece from 1947 to 1950 ap- 
pears in “Nutrition Work in Greece” by Androm- 
ache G. Tsongas, FAO Nutritional Studies No. 7, 
published in Rome, Italy, in May 1951 by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United States 

Mrs. Sismanides is now the representative of the 
nutrition division of FAO in the organization's 
North American regional office at 1344 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Elsa Haglund of Sweden, the AHEA’s 1950-51 
Helen W. Atwater fellow at The Pennsylvania 
State College, received an appointment on Novem- 
ber 15, 1951 as home economies officer in the Nutri- 
tion Division of FAQ, Viale delle Terme di Cara- 
calla, Rome, Italy. 

Anita Dickson, a member of the staff of Purdue 
University, sailed in late January to serve as asso- 
ciate professor of home economics at the Rural 


University, Vicosa, Minas Gerais, Brazil 


OHIO 


A $40,000 enlargement program at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, completed in less than four 
months, has resulted in three foods laboratories; 
one large and one small clothing laboratory; a din- 
ing-living room; a butler’s pantry; one lecture 
room; an equipment laboratory; a combination 
study, conference room, and dressing room fo! 
students; and a large staff office 

Fluorescent lighting fixtures and acoustic ceilings 
have been installed, and the laboratories have been 
decorated in leaf green, light rose, and pale vellow 
Plans for the food laboratories were developed by 
the Ohio Fuel Gas Company and the Toledo Edison 
Company in conjunction with Marion Gray, diree- 
tor of the foods department 

After the remodeling was begun and it became 
obvious that the original University grant of $20,000 
would not cover the cost of the ultra-modern de- 
partment desired, local dealers and distributors 
contributed another $20,000 worth of equipment to 
the project, and the University was thus able to 
carry out its original plan. 

In addition to new classes for home economics 
majors, many noncredit courses will now be open 
to the publie and to students not majoring or minor- 
ing in home economics. 

Mrs. May A. Blanchard, head of the home eco- 
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Setting 
the stage 
to make 
a Salad 


ing 


How to turn out this tanay 


TOMATO DRESSING 


















1 can condensed tomato soup students in your foods unit make it and see 
% cup vinegar for themselves the difference between a half- 
Ya cup MAZOLA® Salad Oil hearted dressing and one bound to be remem- 

2 tablespoons suger bered. It keeps well in the refrigerator too, 

§ tenepece cnct: dry mvctard, pupstha, and is always ready to add the finishing touch 






Worcestershire sauce, salt 


9 dove quis tention to any salad. It will be a favorite in your 


classroom work and in your students’ homes. 






Shake ingredients together in tightly covered 
jar. For sweeter dressing, increase sugar to 









1, cup by adding 2 more tablespoons. MAZOLA morches right th h the Tl 
Main Dishes + Sauces + Fried Foods - Salads 
MAZOLA blends perfectly with popular sea- Pastries - Pies - Cakes - Desserts 
sonings to give you a dressing with a smooth- Use this golden, 






100% corn salad and cooking oil for all cooking 


ome Asklos, 


Home Service Dept . 


as-velvet texture and a rewarding flavor. Let 













FREE! “Salads and Dressings’’ Study Unit. Contains full-color 
Wall Chart with 4 major types of salad, 3 basic dressings; Salad 
Portraits, teacher's portfolio of recipes, salad materials, tech- 
niques, accompaniments, project suggestions; Student Work- 
sheets (punched for notebook insertion) on salad planning, 
arrangement, nutritional importance. Give school and number wZ 
of Student Worksheets needed. Address: Jane Ashley, Home 
Service Department C, Corn Products Refining Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 





Corn Products 
Refining Company 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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nomics department, is organizing a comprehensive 
homemaking course for Toledo brides-to-be. 


OKLAHOMA 


Student participation in the planning and carry- 
ing out of many projects in the School of Home 
Economies at the University of Oklahoma has been 
expanded this year to include students from other 
departments, schools, and colleges on the campus 
who are enrolled in one of the “planned programs” 
as minors in one of the areas of home economics 
or who are taking elective hours in home economics. 
Representatives from the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes are nominated at mass 
meetings, and representatives of students from the 
different areas of work within the School of Home 
Economics are elected by popular vote of the stu- 
dents in the School. Presidents of home economics 
organizations are ex officio members of the planning 
groups. These students meet with the faculty to 
discuss problems and make suggestions fer further 
improvement. The students feel a responsibility 
for making a success of the various activities. 

“Farm Family Forum” is a program on which 
family life problems are presented in an informal, 
friendly program the third Saturday of each month 
on a Tulsa radio station by representatives from 
Oklahoma A & M College and the Extension 
Participants include three regular panel 
members: Oliver S. Willham, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the College; Mrs. Leta Moore, family life 
specialist; and Gladys Foris, assistant radio spe- 
Also on the program 


Service. 


cialist in home economics. 
from time to time are farm families, resident staff 
members, civie leaders, and specialists in the various 
extension fields. 
conservation, health, vacations in Oklahoma, recre- 


Topics discussed have included 


ation and the family, how parents can help pre- 
pare children for schools, and wills . . . what they 
are and how to make them 

The home food production program and its 
relation to net farm ineome are receiving special 
emphasis from Farmers Home Administration home 
management specialists Marie Pickett, Mary Kuhl- 
man, Lois French, and Ruth MeCoy. Findings 
from the analyses of records of farm ownership 
and operating loan borrowers are being used as a 
guide in setting up new plans for families 


OREGON 


Home Economics Association. A joint conven- 
tion of the Oregon and Washington Home Eco- 
nomics Associations is scheduled in Portland on 
April 18 and 19 with headquarters at the Lewis 
and Clark High School 

The Portland Euthenies Club provided food, 
clothing, and gifts for a family of five as a Christ- 
mas project. Club members are compiling a cook- 
book. 

The second annual Oregon Rural Health Con- 
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ference, held December 7 and 8 at Oregon State 
College under auspices of the Extension Service, 
medical and dental professions, farm groups, and 
public health organizations, attracted more than 
200 lay and professional people. 

Two $1,000 Oriental scholarships have been 
given to Oregon State College home economics 
students this year by the Oregon Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s clubs. Ma 
Khin Thi, head of the domestie science department 
at Rangoon University in Burma, and Chiyona 
Matsushima of Japan are the recipients. 

The teaching of family relations was discussed 
at the third meeting of the home economies edu- 
cation representatives from Oregon colleges and 
universities and the state supervisory staff in the 
home economics department at the University of 
Oregon on November 10. Mrs. Sara Prentiss and 
Katherine Read of Oregon State College served as 
consultants. 

Three one-day in-service training meetings 
were held during October, November, and De- 
cember for homemaking instructors of vocational 
education in and near Portland. Instructors and 
supervisors co-operated in planning sessions that 
included demonstrations and discussions in several 
teaching areas. 

About People. Health specialist Frona A. 
Yeager joined the extension staff in December. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan in public 
health nursing and administration, she previously 
was regional nursing field representative for the 
eastern area of the American Red Cross. 

Katherine Monahan, Umatilla County home 
agent, is the new president of the Oregon Associa- 
tion of Home Economics Extension Workers and 
Frances Harvey, Wasco County home agent, is the 
new secretary. 

Thomas Poffenberger, who finished the course 
work for his doctorate at Michigan State College 
last June, joined the Extension Service staff on 
August 1 as family life specialist. 

Joan Howell. 4-H agent who received a National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work scholar- 
ship and secured her master’s degree at George 
Washington University last year, joined the state 
4-H staff on August 1 as county agent-at-large 

Viola Hansen became acting home furnishings 
specialist on August 1. She is substituting for Mrs 


Myrtle Carter, who is on sabbatical leave 


PENNSYLVANIA 

United Nations Week, October 24 to 28, at The 
Pennsylvania State College, sponsored by the all- 
college committee for international understanding, 
included a lecture and discussion on October 24 of 
“United Nations—Debating Club or True Peace- 
maker?” by Nuri Eren, member of the Turkish 
delegation to the U.N., and Jan-Albert Goris, mem- 


i 


ber of the Belgian delegation to the UNESCO; 
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ome 7 When Girls 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 
1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 


“MINNESOTA ae 


Learning and leisure go together at 
Minnesota Summer Session in the City 


of Lakes. q bd 

SPECIAL COURSES IN HOME t e| i 

ECONOMICS. ALSO FEATURING 
PROJECTS IN... ~ 
@ American Studies 

Printed Media 

Mass Media of Communication 

Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern Language Institute 

Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 

Intensive Russian 

Scandinavian Studies 

High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 
769 JOHNSTON HALL 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN . 
Underneath a know-it-all air, many adolescent girls 
really need the help of an understanding teacher to 
clear away confusions and apprehensions. About 
menstruation, for example. What does it mean? 
How does it function? Can it be made less trouble- 


< ’ some to a busy, active girl? 
summer in Madison J é 


summer in Madison To answer the last question, you can tell them 
summer in Madison about Tampax for monthly sanitary protection. As 


UNIVERISITY of WISCONSIN you probably know, Tampax is endorsed by many 


summer in Madison dreds of schools and colleges . . . Tampax discards 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


summer 
summer medical scientists and is now recommended in hun- 


summer in Madison belts, pins and outside pads. No odor can form. No 


summer in Madison 5982 Gunes Sede chafing is possible. May be worn in tub or shower 


No trouble to dispose of. 





Send for the Tampax free material prepared for class 
Pee Bret Penk Dati ° Santee use—teachers’ manual (How Times Have Changed) 


Experimental Foods 


WUURETOOR Probion to Heme Sew and students’ booklet (Coming of Age). Both un- 

n Seminar in utritihen 

HOME MANAGEMENT Home Manage usually interesting and informative. See coupon 

ent - Studies in Home Management ’ ‘ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT Development of 
the vung Child in the Home and in the 
Nursery School Advanced Study of the 

’ Young — Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 

geod eg wagay se : wenn of the American Medical Association 

RELATED ART Contemporary lover 
Home Furnishings Advanced Costume 
Design 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION The 

eaching of Homemaking in Schools 
Vocational and Adult Educatior Cur 
riculum Studies in Home Economics 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JE-32-€ 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y 

Please send the free material checked Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” () Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. © Booklet 
for students “Coming of Age” with order card for additional 
free supply. 








June 27—August 22 


Write for 
Information 


Name 
Schoo! Address 


City. - Zone State 





Seeeccccccoccececceceesossesesy 
hewcccccccccccecccecesesesesee 
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films on “The Marshall Plan in Action” on October 


25; and an international festival at the School of 
Home Economics on October 27 and 28 that in- 
cluded exhibits, lectures, films, musical events, 
demonstrations, and costume shows. The public 
was invited 

“Food and People” will be the theme of the 
annual Spring Week End planned by the School of 
Home Economics of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege on April 25 and 26 for homemakers, alumni, 
high school students, teachers, and parents. The 
program will inelude talks on how to save money 
in buying food, how to prepare foods, and the 
nutritive values of foods; demonstrations of short 
cuts in food preparation, foods served in other lands, 
outdoor cooking, table-setting; discussions of home- 
freezing, cutting costs in foods, dieting; and exhibits, 
movies, plays, and a fashion show. 

“Our Responsibility Toward Children and 
Youth” was Pennsylvania’s theme for the 1951 
National Home Demonstration Week. High lights 
were homemakers days in 66 countries with a total 
attendance of 11,700 women. Many of the pro- 
grams included talks and discussions by members 
of the White House Conference Committee on 
Children and Youth. 
organizations working with children and youth also 


Representatives from other 


made contributions. Panel discussions, plays, 
movies, talks, and exhibits centered around the 
week's theme. Thirty-nine play groups were 
arranged for the 556 preschool children who at- 
tended the meetings with their mothers. Attention 
was called through talks or exhibits to the ad- 
vantages and opportunities for girls with home 
economics training. Mothers were encouraged to 
talk over with their daughters the many phases of 
work offered those who choose a home economics 
career 

About People. Among the 60 alumni and 
alumnae of Drexel Institute of Technology honored 
on October 30 with citations for outstanding pro- 
fessional and community service, as part of the 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of the founding 
of Drexel Institute, were the following members of 
the AHEA: Mrs. Hazel Thompson Craig of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Pennsylvania Home Eco- 
nomics Association, cited for civie activities, for 
service to the West Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, and for contributions in the field of home 
economics education; Katharine Ermentrout Plotts, 
supervisor of home economies in the Reading School 
District, cited for interest and leadership in the field 
of home economics education; and Rachel Louise 
Reed of the Borden Company, New York, N. Y., 
cited for business and professional leadership in 
the field of home economics. 

Emma Eastman, home management extension 
specialist since September 1946, retired October 31. 

Doris Conklin, a former home demonstration 
agent in Wayne County, New York, has joined 
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The Pennsylvania State College staff as home man- 
agement extension specialist. 

Anne V. Ekdahl has been appointed assistant 
home economies extension editor at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

On October 31 both Mabel Satterthwaite, assist- 
ant supervisor in home economies extension, and 
Lois Jean Smith, assistant state 4-H Club leader, 


resigned to be married 


RHODE ISLAND 


Home Economies Association. © lnlarging the 
Home Economies Curriculum” was discussed by 
Marjorie East of Simmons College at the October 
meeting of the Association held in conjunction with 
that of the home economics section of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction. 

The first meeting of the home management 
family economics subcommittee of the Inter-College 
Conference on Curriculum for Southern New Eng- 
land met at the University of Rhode Island on 
January 12. The program ineluded discussions 
of administrative problems in home management 
houses, methods of presenting work simplification, 
new methods of teaching, and how this group might 
best participate in the evaluation program. 

Sally Coyne, state home demonstration leader, 
who was on loan to the U. 8. Department of State 
to organize adult work in home economics in 
Frankfurt, Germany, returned to the University of 
Rhode Island on November 1. She has spoken 
before various groups since her return and shown 
colored slides of her work. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A bulletin depicting the home economics train- 
ing offered at South Dakota State College is being 
prepared by the home economies faculty. 

A training meeting for electrification advisers 
on electric cookery will be sponsored by the power 
use committee of the South Dakota Rural Electric 
Cooperative from March 24 to 26 in the home 
economics kitchens at South Dakota State College 
From March 27 to 29 the home demonstration 


agents will attend a similar meeting. Katherine 


Bailey, regional home economist of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, will be in charge 
with several home economists in business assisting 


her. 

About People. Mrs. Anna Walker, extension 
clothing specialist, and Lillian Lund, who does 
textile research at South Dakota State College, were 
judges for the state “Make It with Wool” contest 
of the Wool Growers’ Association in November. 
Miss Lund also appeared on the sheep growers 
program to present research findings of the study 
made on new and reused wool. 

Clarysse M. Ness, formerly with the Red Cross 
in St. Louis, is now home economist for the Power 
City Radio Company of Sioux Falls 
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DYNAMI( 
ENRICHED 





O10) Bh) 


What makes these good foods better? 


Even though these great grain foods are staples in our 
diet they must not be taken for granted. They are better 
when they are enriched. The simple process of enrich- 
ment restores valuable vitamin and mineral properties 
which are unavoidably lost during milling. 

With today’s great interest in food values, it is im- 
portant that you recommend, or serve, not only good- 


HELP FOR TEACHERS —If you wish a 

supply of 3” x 5” handy chart cards which 
tabulate the latest official enrichment 
requirements for white bread, white flour, 
farina, macaroni, and noodie products, corn 
meals and grits, and white rice for 
distribution to your students, please send 
your request to the Vitamin Division. Let 
us know how many cards you need. 

Of course, there is no charge 


VITAMIN DIVISION * HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC, 


tasting foods—but foods which people know are good 
for them. The public looks to you for guidance, so please 
remember this: better nutrition does not hinge on the 
use of trick foods. Many factors determine nutritional 
value. Important among these in grain foods is enrich- 
ment. You can recommend with assurance these great 
foods which have been enriched to official standards. 


Send 


tamin Divisio’ A ROCHE INC. 


NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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Jessie Bliem, formerly home agent at Elk Point, 
has accepted the position of home economist for 
the D. K. Baxter Company in Sioux City. 


UTAH 


“Education on Parade” is the title of a 13-week 
series of radio programs presented by the home 
economies division of the State Department of Edu- 
cation in co-operation with the other divisions in 
vocational education. 

“The Part Homemaking Education Can Play 
in the School Program Today” was the problem 
discussed by home economics education teachers and 
supervisors at eight regional meetings held during 
January and February. 

The $200,000 Home Living Center being built 
at the University of Utah is designed to provide 
actual experiences in home management. It will 
contain six small apartments and a manager's 
apartment. It is scheduled to be completed this 
fall 

A $100 scholarship for the year 1952-53 will be 
awarded by the home economics faculty to an out- 
standing high school graduate who enters Utah 
State Agricultural College to receive a degree in 
some phase of home economics. 

In recognition of the teaching and research 
being done by its foods and nutrition department, 
the School of Home Economies of the Utah State 
Agricultural College received from the Crosley 
Company a 43-piece Crosley kitchen to be used for 
classes in housing equipment and for research and 
demonstration purposes. 

About People. Mrs. Lottie Fryer, professor of 
home economics at the University of Utah for 18 
years, died on October 11. 

Mrs. Beatrice Tanallian, a graduate of Utah State 
Agricultural College, has joined the home economics 
staff of the Extension Service as consumer and 


marketing specialist 


VERMONT 


Home Economics Association. At the Asso- 
ciation’s fall meeting, Mrs. Agnes Gibbs, home 
economist of radio station WCSH in Portland, 
Maine, and president of the Maine Home Eco- 
nomics Association, discussed public relations and 
“Putting Your Program Across.” 

Vermont's civil defense program was explained 
by William Baumann, commissioner of public 
safety in the state, and the films “Survival under 
the Atomic Bomb” and “Self Preservation” were 
shown. 

About People. Mrs. Susan Merrow, assistant 
nutritionist at the University of Vermont, discussed 
evaluating the nutritional standards for children 
and the influence of food on children’s school work 
at the meeting of the American School Food 
Service Association on November 12. 

Anna Wilson, nutrition specialist of the Vermont 
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Extension Service, has returned to the University 
of Vermont after three months spent in Ireland 
demonstrating food canning to groups of women. 

Anna Burroughs, a '51 graduate of the University 
of Vermont, has joined the staff of the Vermont 
Public Health Department as assistant nutritionist. 


VIRGINIA 


Home Economies Association. Four fall dis- 
trict meetings were held in October. Mena Hogan 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture spoke at the 
Eastern District's meeting at the Lodge at Williams- 
burg on October 13. M’Ledge Moffett of Rad- 
ford College described her recent trip to Europe 
and high school senior girls interested in home 
economics were invited guests at the Western Dis- 
trict’s meeting at Sullins College, Bristol, on Oc- 
tober 20. 

On October 5 a group of home economics trained 
homemakers gathered at the Arlington home of 
Mrs. Howard Oldham, representative of the AHEA’s 
homemaking department on the AHEA public re- 
lations committee, to sample dishes made from 
recipes in The World's Favorite Recipes, edited by 
the American Home Economies Association. Each 
homemaker present brought a dish made from a 
recipe from some country represented in the United 
Nations. The luncheon included a pleasing variety, 
such as duck prepared from a French recipe, vege- 
tables from South of the Border countries, Hon- 
duras chicken, Syrian cookies, interesting salads, 
and an especially tasty New Zealand dessert. Local 
food experts and editors were guests 

The nutrition service of the State Health De- 
partment, recently reorganized, now includes on 
its staff three home economists: Mabel Todd, di- 
rector of the nutrition service in the department of 
maternal and child health, recently of Glenville 
College, Glenville, West Virginia, and who also had 


public health experience in North Carolina; Mar- 


garet Bock, dietary consultant for the service, a 
graduate of Longwood College with an MS from 
Western Reserve University and internship train- 
ing at the Medical College, Richmond; and Mildred 
Duomi, nutrition consultant for the service, who 
received her MS from the University of Tennessee 


WASHINGTON 

Home Economics Association. embers of 
the Seattle Euthenics Club are inviting foreign 
students from the University of Washington into 
their homes to better acquaint them with the 
American way of family life. 

Of 117 foreign students representing 36 coun- 
tries who are attending the Washington State Col- 
lege, eight young women and men from Australia, 
Canada, China, Costa Rica, France, Hawaii, India, 
and Okinawa are enrolled in home economics. All 
plan to return to their homelands to teach. 





citrus is virtually 


NON-ALLERGENIC 


-—— 
Over 400 infants and children from 
2 weeks to 6 years of age acted as test 
subjects to check the incidence of 
sensitivity to orange juice. After 
2 to 12 months’ observation,* 
".’ “no disturbance of bowel function 
| (diarrhea or constipation) that could 
be attributed to the orange juice” 
was found. Also, the occurrence of 
regurgitation and rashes was 
“minimal”. In the rare instances of 
sensitivity, care exercised by gentle 
reaming of juice (or the use of 
frozen concentrate) to avoid 
contamination with peel oil usually 
obviates the difficulty. 
*J. Pediat. 39:325, 1951 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION + LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA ue 


CRANGES + GRAPEFRUIT + TANGERINES 
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About People. As part of Seattle's centennial 
celebration this year, Eleanor Payne and Doris 
Brockway of the University of Washington pre- 
pared a manuscript describing the clothing of th« 
city’s citizens for a capsule which has been sealed in 
concrete for opening in the year 2051. 

Joan Elsensohn, a ’51 alumna of Washington 
State College, is back on the campus after spending 
last summer as a farm exchange student in Ireland 
She brought back more than 300 slides which she 
plans to show throughout the state. Joan plans 
to enter foreign service as she says help is so 
vitally neded in other countries in the production 


and use of food. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Monongalia Health Couneil is a function- 
ing force to help improve the health of the entire 
county. Home economists, local citizens, and rep- 
resentatives of agricultural and other agencies, ot 
professional and medical groups, and of civie and 
patron groups meet monthly to study the health 
needs and make suggestions for health improvement 
activities throughout the county 

The Council works through a few standing com- 
mittees and committees appointed as the need 
arises. After a committee studies the facts from 
many angles a report is made to the Council. Ree- 
ommendations are agreed upon, and Council mem- 
bers give both individual, organizational, and com- 
munity backing to carry out suggestions. 

The social hygiene committee, set up when the 
Council first began in 1948, pointed out the need 
for a special workroom for retarded junior hig! 
school students. A workshop where such students 
ean make progress on many manual projects 
adapted to their capabilities is now in operation 
in the junior high school 

The mental health committee is now working 
on recommendations for a place to keep the men- 
tally afflicted 
in the county jail until they can be taken to the 


Such persons now have to be kept 


proper hospital 

Home economists serve on the nutrition commit- 
tee. At present they are sponsoring a dietary sur- 
vey in the third grades of the county 

Any volunteer home economists or other inter- 
ested leader may help earry on the work of the 
Council. However, in Morgantown, where the 
Monongalia Health Council usually meets, the 
health educator, Mrs. Alice Van Landingham, is 
the guiding foree behind this live and functioning 
Council 


WISCONSIN 


The four departments of the School of Hom: 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin and the 
chairmen who have been appointed are: foods and 
nutrition, Dr. Dorothy Hussemann; home manage- 
ment and family living, Dr. Helen Dawe; clothing 
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and textiles, Hazel Manning; and related arts 
Mrs. Agnes Leindorff 

The family centered aspeet of home economics 
is receiving increased emphasis in the revised eur- 
riculum of the Stout Institute 

About People. New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Wisconsin include D1 
Doris Johnson, who will teach in the department 
of foods and nutrition; Sharon Judy, related arts; 
and Emma Jordre, clothing and textiles. 

Helen Louise Allen of the University made a 
study on her trip abroad last year of old hand- 
woven and embroidered textiles in museums and 
of modern work in women’s crafts. She collected 
examples of weaving and embroidery dating from 
1650 to the present and embroideries of Greec 
and Lebanon 

Harriet M. Grace of the American Honey Insti- 
tute was “drafted” by the Canadian Beekeepers 
Council to take charge of the Department of Public 
Relations for Honey in the Dominion of Canada 
The Canadian Beekeepers Council, made up of two 
men from each province, met recently in Quebec 

Flora Hanning of the University of Wisconsin and 
Mrs. Mildred Ryerson, an alumna and homemaker, 
have been appointed by Governor Kohler to bi 
members of the State Food Standards Committee, 
set up to advise the state legislature on the modi- 
fication of food standards and the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture concerning the adminis- 
tration of laws dealing with food standards 


WYOMING 


New quarters jo! the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Wyoming are expected 


to be ready this spring in the new College of Agri- 
culture building, which is nearing completion 

The first of a series of workshops for hom: 
demonstration agents, held during the Annual Ex- 
tension Conference in December, was focused on 
“Lighting the Home,” “Health Education,” and 
“Evaluating Progress in Extension Teaching.” Th 
second workshop, scheduled for Mareh, will in- 
clude training on “Program Planning Methods,” 
“The 4-H Organization,” and “Housing.” The 
third of the series is scheduled for October 1952, 
at which time the home demonstration agents will 
receive further training in “Program Planning and 
Evaluation,” “4-H Methods,” and “Clothing Con- 
struction.” 

About People. Elizabeth MeKittrick, who re- 
tired as head of the division of home economics 
of the University of Wyoming on September 1, is 
recovering from an extended illness. Her home is 
at 203 South 9th Street, Laramie 

New members of the University of Wyoming fac- 
ulty include Bernadette Costello, who is teaching 
foods and nutrition, and Joyce Reed, who is diree- 
tor of the home management house and is teaching 
child development. 
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. Chill until unbeaten « 


A different kind of MEATLESS MEAL 





High in Protein and Appetite Appeal 


A Seasonal Classroom Project for Good Nutrition 


MOLDED MACARONI AND CHEESE 
A main-course salad that combines popular 
protein-rich ingredients with high-protein 
Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 


* 


Featured in the Knox Gelatine Spring Classroom Kit now being mailed 


to you, this tested Gel-Cookery recipe includes protein-rich foods 


extended and textured by high-protein Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 


MACARONI AND CHEESE LOAF 


. Soften 1 envelope Knox Unflavored Gelatine in 


Ya cup cold water. 


. Dissolve thoroughly in % cup very hot water with 


1 teaspoon salt. 


. Stir in 1 cup grated American Cheese until soft- 


ened with 1 tablespoon lemon juice and 2 tea- 
spoons grated onion. 


ge white consistency. 


. Mix in 1% cups cooked broken macaroni, ¥2 cup 


mayonnaise or salad dressing, 2 cup diced 
celery, 1 tablespoon chopped pimiento, and 2 
tablespoons chopped parsley. 

Turn into a large or individual molds and chill until 
firm. 

Unmold on salad greens and garnish as desired. 


Makes 4 main-course salad servings. 








Unlike factory-flavored 
gelatin dessert pow- 
ders, which are about 
s sugar and only about 
s gelatine, Knox is 
all real gelatine. Knox 
is all protein, no 
sugar, no flavoring 
matter. Each package 
contains 4 ent elopes of 
gelatine for 4 rec ipes, 
and a folder of selected 
recipes 


Geiarne 
KNOX ===" 


the REAL Gelatine 


JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
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THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Ames, lowa i 
1952 SUMMER SESSIONS INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


June 16—July 23 July 23-August 29 


Development Foods and Nutrition Home 
tlome Management Household Equipment 
Textiles and Clothing Technical Journalism 


crates AMERICAN Can COMPANY 
Child Development in High School Homemaking 
Work With Children July 23-August 6 Family 


August 6-11 Special Instructors Course in Home Nursing eae EE 
8 Home Furnishings in the Home Economics Program Best Foops. Inc. 166, 


address Kegistra For preregistration in special 


te Dean of Division of Home Economics before CARNATION COMPANY Cover 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
AN OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 

Our 90 Units Corn Propucts SALES COMPANY 

Are in the Sh , ies im the East, 


South and Midwest. If You Can Answer “Yes” to These Questions: 


Coupon Pace 


1 tired of travelling and ready to settle down in one location’ 

” you want to be compensated for your services in direct proportion 

» vour ability to p luce r t«? . : 

ies Sain GONE oll wiles te etenge seapeudling? Fiorina Crrrus ComMission 
Do you love the food business? 

Have you had actual bus.ness experience as equipment demonstrator - . , : 

or in restaurants, cafeterias, d oms, tea rooms? GENERAL Foops CorPoORATION Cover 


e you interested in your f 


GENERAL MILLs, INc. 


ob training course? Pay dur 
ing training 
Then Write Us, and We Will Arrange for a Personal Interview HOFFMANN LaRoc HE 


at Our Expense. 


FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS, INC. lowa STATE COLLEGE 
232%, West Third Street 
Davenport, lowa 








KELLOGG COMPANY 








Cuas. B. Knox Gecatine Company, INc. 


The 
FRIENDLY Naso Ketvinator Corp. Cover 
State 


NATIONAL Dairy CoUNCIL 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 
NestLeé’s CHocoLaTe COMPANY 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Oregon State College 
School of leg 


Home Economics Per Mick Company 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


Summer Session - June 23 to August 15, 1952 


FIELDS OF STUDY UNIVERSITY 

Course Offerings: Eight weeks, June 23 through August 15. 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts; Foods and Nutrition; University or WISCONSIN 
Family Life and Home Administration; Home Economics 
Education 

Workshop: First two weeks, June 23 through July 3, three term 
credits each. Visual Aids in Clothing Construction. Food 
Preparation Clinic. Teaching Child Development. 

Workshop: Third week through the sixth, July 7 through August 
1, six term credits. Open to those who enroll in one of the 
two-week workshops listed above. Creative Teaching in 
Homemaking Education. 


OF MINNESOTA 


Westincuouse Evecrric Corp. 


Those interested in workshops only may register for the first Hotet List For THE 43RD ANNUAL 


two or six weeks and enroll for 3 or 9 credits. Those register- 
ing for cight weeks may enroll for 12 credits. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Meeting at Artantic Crry, N. J. 


Paces 237, 238 
DIRECTOR OF 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS Varch 1952 


APPLICATION 





FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 





43rd ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Convention Hall—Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 24-27, 1952 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(LIST OF AVAILABLE HOTELS ON BACK OF THIS PAGE) 


Mrs. Mildred Yarnall 
AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
16 Central Pier 

Atlantic City, N. J. 





Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [] 


Specify name of group 
(HEIB or EXTENSION) 








Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice 
Second Choice 
Third Choice 


Fourth Choice 
Fifth Choice 


Sixth Choice 


Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: (Single, twin-bedded, suite, etc.) 


Room(s) with bath for 

Room(s) with bath for 

Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for 
Room(s) and Parlor for 

Room(s) without bath for 


Date of Arrival ; morning 


person(s). Rate $ to $ room. 

person(s). Rate $ to $ room. 
persons. Rate $ to $ er room. 

person(s). Rate $ 

person(s). Rate $ to $ room. 


¢ 
or aiternoon 


(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


Date of Departure 


Approximate hour 


If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME ==> 


(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 


confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you directly by the hotel accepting your reservation. (OVER) 








JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the Jounnat 


1. CELANESE CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 


Please send me without charge 
copies of the booklet, “Acetate, the 
Beauty Fiber”, which contains all 
the facts about acetate . . . what 
it is, how to recognize acetate fab- 
rics . . . how to care for them. 
how they will perform. (Send for 
copies to distribute to your pupils. ) 


2. KELLOGG COMPANY 
SPECIAL SILVERWARE OF- 


FER to home economics teachers 
and students! The Kellogg Com- 
pany will help you build a complete 
service of fine initialed table silver- 
ware—at less than half retail price! 
This is exclusive “Signature” pattern 
in Old Company Plate, made and 
guaranteed by Wm. Rogers Mfg. 
Co., Meriden, Conn. Use coupon 
below for information concerning 
the special introductory offer. 


3. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Canco’s fascinating food facts 
literature are yours for the asking 
a manual on the history, nutritive 
values and facts about canned foods 
and beverages; a handy booklet 
containing answers to questions 
about canned foods, plus food 
tables and charts; the history and 
facts behind coffee, with popular 
coffee recipes; three books of popu- 
lar tested recipes using canned 
foods; and a set of recipe and in 
formation cards on quantity cook- 


u 
ing 


4. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Natl. Elec. Mfrs. Assn. 


32-page teacher's manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known au- 
thority. 


5. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator's “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


6. PET MILK COMPANY 


“Perfect Cakes and Cookies Every 
Time”—gives your students a handy 
reference guide to correct steps in 
baking, and tested recipes for a 
variety of delicious cookies and 
cakes. 842” x 11”, punched to fit 
standard ring-binder 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED 


| 

| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 

| Washington 9, D. C. 


7. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Sample copies of teacher's Refer- 
ence Handbook and_ classroom 
quantity of student Fact Folders 
free. See page 170 for details. 


8. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


Please mail me complete bulletin 
of summer session courses, includ- 
ing all special information on Home 
Economics. 


9. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Ice cream should be high on your 
list of important foods to include in 
your daily diet. You'll be convinced 
once you've read the interesting 
booklet, “Ice Cream .. . its food 
value,” packed with the latest find- 
ings of research on its composition 
and nutrient content. For your free 
copy, mail the coupon below 


, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| 
| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: 


'ans@8e G& FF &.F 


(PLEASE PRINT 
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ICE CRE 





anourishind food 
and so to eat 


A source of dietary calcium 


Ice cream can play an important role in the teen- 

ager’s diet as a source of calcium and other impor- 

tant nutrients needed in large quantities during 
this period of rapid growth. 

As the calcium in ice cream 

is as well utilized as that in 

; milk,* both of these dairy 

foods were used as a source 

of calcium in controlled diets 

fed to teen-age boys ina 

study of their calcium re- 

quirements.' From evidence 

* secured in this study, it 

appeared that the calcium requirement of the boys 

was higher than the amount previously thought 
necessary for this age group. 

One serving of a representative vanilla ice cream 
(one-sixth quart) has been shown to be the equiv- 
alent of approximately one-half cup of milk in 
terms of the calcium, protein, and B-complex vita- 
mins which it supplies... while providing some- 
what more vitamin A than does one cup of milk.* 





The frequent use of ice 
cream at the family table will 
contribute calcium, ribo- 
flavin, vitamin A, and other 
important nutrients to the 
diet of the entire family—as 
well as the teen-agers. 


1. Smith, J. M. Calcium needs of teen-age 

boys, Nutrition News, (April) 1947 

2. Kramer, M. M., Potter, M. T., and Gillum, I. Utilization by normal 
adult subjects of the calcium and phosphorus in raw milk and in ix 
cream. J. Nutrition 4:105 (May) 1931 

3. Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice 
cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association 


DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of ay products. 
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Have vou ever worried about the suc- 





cess of vour classroom jelly demonstra- 
tions? Well, thanks to Certo and Sure 
Jell and frozen, canned, dried, and 
bottled fruits and juices, you needn't 
anv longer! Today jelly making is 







Products 





of General Foods 









sure—follow recipes care fully and you'll 





have delicious jams and jellies every 






time. Its easy — no more messy fruit 





preparation It's fast — takes just 15 





minutes. And what's more, you can 
demonstrate whatever you want when 
ever you want. So teach the principles 
of jelly making with Certo or Sure-Jell 


the wonder fruit pectins! 









Exciting new 20-minute color movie 






— now available on loan! 






Also valuable color slide film—absolutely 
free! Today—send requests tor slide film 
prints, movie—or both (along with first and 
second choice of dates for movt to 
Frances Barton, Dept. JM, Gener il Foods 
Corporation 250 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Offer good in U.S. A. only 











*Send requests to Frances Barton, Box 
IM, General Foods Corporation 250 Park 
New York 17, N. Y. (See above 
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The freezer that meets glb classroom 
requirements...KELVINATOR! 








HEN you teach food freezing and frozen food 
am your equipment must be designed and 
built to meet your exacting requirements every time. 

Only in a Kelvinator Freezer do you get the expe- 
rience of the oldest maker of low-temperature cabi- 
nets for the food industry . . . plus advanced features 
that mean better performance, greater safety for 
foods, greater convenience. 

For instance, in a Kelvinator, you get maximum 
storage space in smallest floor space. The 13 cu. ft. 
Kelvinator illustrated, which safe-stores 450 pounds 
of foods, is only 54" long by 29%" wide. 

In addition, you get the advantages of 4-wall cold, 





. a special 


which assures constant safety of foods . . 
fast-freezing section . . . a large storage basket that 
simplifies the storage of foods. A handy “PASTRI- 
RACK™ protects fragile pastries . .. makes them easily 
accessible. The lid lock is an important protective 
feature. 

All of these advantages, plus Kelvinator’s heavier- 
gauge metal, extra-rugged construction, extra insula- 
tion, and dependable Polarsphere power, make Kel- 
vinator a freezer you can trust. Available in 4 sizes: 
6 cu. ft., 210 Ib. capacity; 9 cu. ft., 325 Ib.; 13 cu. ft., 
450 Ib.; and 20 cu. ft., 700 Ib. Ask your Kelvinator 
dealer about special prices to school laboratories. 


® 
THERE IS A BETTER FREEZER... IT’S hehnuseatovr 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 32. MICHIGAN 





